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Sir William Ramsay 


was the discoverer of a whole new family 


y\! | Oe Bo 





of elements—an achievement unparalleled 


- ! 
: Mt in the entire history of chemistry. The | 


fist of bis discoveries was made in 1894, 
when, with Lord Rayleigh, be isolated 
argon, a rare gas that exists in small 
quantities in the air. Later, Ramsay and 


his assistants succeeded in isolating belium, 








neon, krypton and xenon, which are also 
present in the atmosphere but in even smaller amounts. At first these gases were mere chemical 
curiosities, but now, balf a century later, they are of the first industrial importance. Argon is the gas 
used in the modern gas-filled electric light bulb. The electric discharge lamp depends on neon to such 


an extent that few recognise it today by any other name than that of “neon sign”. Helium is also 


employed in these lamps, in addition to its well-known use, instead of hydrogen, for providing buoyancy , 


for “lighter-than-air’’ craft. 
Ramsay was born in Glasgow in 1852. He was a first-class athlete, 
musician, and linguist, as well as being professor of chemistry at Bristol and later at University 


College, London. He was knighted in 1902, and awarded the Nobel Prize in 1904. (ich 
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In 1913 be presided over the International Association of Chemical Societies, where te , > / 


bis flair for languages enabled him to address bis cosmopolitan audience in English, 


French, German and Italian. He died in 1916. 
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Foreword 


ISTORY IS THE ONLY BRANCH of 
Hiezes that has claims to be 

regarded both as an art and as an 
exact science. The most picturesque 
narrator of past events must pretend to 
some degree of scientific discrimination ; 
while the specialist least concerned with 
style, whose chief object is to cover a single 
period, or sub-section of a period, as closely 
and carefully as his documents allow, may 
sometimes be haunted by the ghosts of his 
gigantic literary predecessors. In England 
we have always been fortunate. Many 
brilliant historical writers have proved 
themselves masters of the English language; 
and we have inherited a tradition of 
readable history which dates back to the 
age of Gibbon, an indefatigable scholar 
according to the standards of his time, who 
was proud to observe his opening volume 
displayed not only in every library but on 
almost every dressing-table. ... Dr. Arthur 
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Bryant’s Story of England' (of which a 
final instalment is published in our present 
issue) belongs to the tradition launched by 
Gibbon . and Hume, maintained by 
Macaulay, Carlyle and Froude, and revived 
in our own day by Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan. Though otherwise difficult to 
compare, each of the historians mentioned 
above exhibits an inimitable gift of com- 
bining scholarship with imagination, and 
fusing the results of research into a broadly 
conceived and continuously interesting 
narrative. It is the author’s narrative skill, 
no less than his lively presentation of 
individual characters, that helps to make 
The Story of England so stimulating and so 
dramatic a record. We are delighted that 
the readers of History Topay should have 
obtained some preliminary glimpses of 
Dr. Bryant’s latest work. 


1 THe SToRY OF ENGLAND, Vol. I. Makers of the 


Realm. (Collins, 16s.) 
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ZINC... 


Made in Sweden less than a hundred 
years ago this brass chrondometer of the 
equal armed type of balance was used 
for finding the weight of grain per unit 
volume. 

Brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, has 
served the instrument maker well in the 
many scientific tasks he has been called 
upon to perform. 
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BRASs is a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, condensers, 
gears, hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and copper are alloyed 
together to make Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods and wire, castings, forgings 
and extrusions, and ranges from a warm reddish colour to a pale yellow, determined by the variation of 
the zinc and copper content. Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine 
corrosion and is specially suited for applications exposed to adverse 
weather conditions. 

So does Zinc in this disguised form play yet another vital role in every- 


day use. 


Brass is mow used 
for many present-day 








scientific instruments 
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balance illustrated 
URMEMBER OF THE ZINC UNITED here. 
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STORY OF 


ENGLAND: 7 








King John and the Charter 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


Henry II’s achievement had presented 

England with a terrible dilemma. The 
great Angevin had convinced the nation and 
even its feudal magnates that, after the disorder 
of Stephen’s reign, happiness and prosperity for 
all depended on the supremacy of the Crown. 
He had created a legal and financial machinery 
for making that supremacy effective and a self- 
renewing school of trained administrators to 
operate it under his successors. That the first 
of these was almost continuously out of the 
realm had mattered comparatively little ; the 
mechanism of State had continued to function 
in his absence and the officials Henry had 
trained to strengthen and improve it. But when 
the next heir proved a diabolical maniac, who 
used the royal power to make life intolerable 
for his subjects and alienated everyone in turn, 
those whom Henry had made the agents of 
that power were, little by little, driven into 
making a choice. They had either to destroy it, 
and with it the order and unity on which the 
prosperity of the realm depended, or subject 
the wearer of the crown himself to it. The first 
course might have been easy ; the second was 
superlatively hard. It is the supreme measure 
of Henry II’s achievement in educating his 
greater subjects that the best of them chose the 
— and carried their reluctant fellows with 
them. 


Yet the very cunning and ability of his son 


I: THE LIGHT of his son’s use of it, 
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also impelled men to that wiser choice. Had 
John been a weakling as well as an impossible 
king, the monarchical power which had become 
the expression of England’s unity could scarcely 
have survived the storms raised by his misdeeds. 
Yet, for all his periodic lethargy, when driven 
into a corner he fought back with a fury that 
made even the most reckless or arrogant op- 
ponent chary of going to extremes. It was no 
child’s play to dash from his hands the sceptre 
and rod he misused. The alternative of re- 
straining and controlling him—and with him 
the royal power—was thus kept open. 

It was an alternative, too, to which English- 
men now instinctively turned. It was of the 
Crown that they thought when they used the 
word England, for without it there would have 
been no England. Ever since the days of Alfred 
the monarchy had been implanting in them the 
habit of acting together. The great alien 
princes who had grasped in their strong hands 
the athelings’ sceptre—Canute the Dane, 
William and Henry the Normans, Henry the 
Angevin—had each strengthened it. It had 
become natural even to Anglo-Norman barons 
to act with and through the Crown. They still 
tried to do so when its wearer of the hour 
became their oppressor and enemy. 

For the functioning of their local institu- 
tions, their personal dignity and honours, the 
tenure of their lands, the administration of 
justice and order were now inextricably bound 














up with the Crown’s existence. As everywhere 

n the Middle Ages society in England was 
intensely local ; men lived and thought in 
terms of neighbourhood. Yet, as a result of 
three and a half centuries of evolution, her 
political and legal organization had become, not 
provincial like that of France and Spain, 
Germany and Italy, but monarchical. The 
Crown was the motive-spark of public activity 
and the fount of honour. An English land- 
owner thought of himself not merely as the 
vassal of a provincial earl, but as a liege of the 
king ; an English justice not only as a function- 
ary of a provincial court but as a guardian of his 
peace. Social organization was not federal as 
on the continent ; it was national. From top 
to bottom ran this chain of unity. The great 
men who ruled the provinces were also the 
officers of the royal household, judicial bench 
and feudal array. They governed the neigh- 
bourhood and they served the king. In a 
descending scale the same principle applied to 
every division of the nation: to those who 
operated the institutions of shire, hundred and 
village, the baronial honour and the manor. All 
stood, in one capacity or another, on the rungs 
of a ladder, feudal or administrative, that 
stretched upwards to the throne. 

The trustees of this unifying system were, 
after the wearer of the crown, the officials and 
judges of the royal court. Those whom 
Henry II had trained were so imbued with his 
spirit and so resolved to make his rules prevail 
that even the heir to the throne was powerless 
against them. When, before his accession, 
John, in his brother’s absence, had raised the 
standard of rebellion against the unpopular 
justiciar, William Longchamp, Roger de Lacy— 
constable of Chester—without a thought of his 
own future hanged the castellans of Tickhill and 
Nottingham for surrendering their castles, and, 
when the squire of one of them tried to drive 
away the birds from the corpse, strung him up 
beside. his lord for his affront to the royal 
dignity. 

Most of John’s chief advisers had formerly 
opposed him in the king’s name. And despite 
his ungovernable temper, they continued to do 
so after his accession whenever his erratic pro- 
jects endangered the royal power of which they 
were the loyal executants and guardians. The 
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king’s majesty had become to them more 
important than the king himself. For all his 
threats and intrigues against them, John for a 
time sulkily acquiesced in this state of affairs, 
When in 1205 Hubert Walter died—the great 
archbishop and former justiciar to whom 
posterity owes the Chancery rolls—John is 
reported to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, by the feet 
of God, for the first time am I king and lord of 
England !” His successor as justiciar, Geoffrey 
Fitz Peter, maintained the same honourable 
tradition.! 

Such men continued to stand by the king 
even when the country erupted under his feet. 
They were his traditional advisers, and, out of 
loyalty to the royal state of which they were the 
honoured upholders, refused to leave him to 
the counsel of those who never questioned his 
acts and with whom he increasingly surrounded 
himself: creatures like his harsh Poitevin 
justiciar, Peter des Roches, who in 1213 suc- 
ceeded Geoffrey Fitz Peter, and the reckless 
foreign soldiers of fortune—Falkes de Bréauté, 
Engelard de Cigogné, Hugh de Boves and 
Waleran the German—who commanded the 
mercenaries. The greatest of the loyal magnates 
was William the Marshal, now close on his 
seventieth year and once the little boy whom 
King Stephen had refused to catapult into his 
father’s castle at Newbury. He had grown up, 
a landless younger son, to become the ideal of 
every English knight : fearless, upright, truth- 
ful, chivalrous, the greatest champion in the 
tournament-lists of his age, and unfailingly 
faithful to his pledge and feudal oath. He had 
stood by his dying liege-lord, the “ young 
king,” when all the world had forsaken him. 
Later he had served Henry II with equal fidelity 
and had been one of the faithful few at his tragic 
death. Towards Richard, whom he had op- 
posed in his father’s cause,” he had shown the 

1 And earned from his royal master, according to 
the not very reliable St. Albans chronicler, Matthew 
Paris, a similar epitaph : ‘“‘ When he gets to hell, 
he may greet Archbishop Hubert, whom he is sure 
to meet there ! ” 

2“ Sirs, I do not repent me of what I did,” he 
replied to friends who volunteered to try to save 
him from the new king’s wrath for his uncompromis- 
ing defence of his father ; “I thank you for your 
proffers ; but, so help me God, I will not accept 
that I cannot return. Thanks be to Him, He has 


helped me ever since I was made a knight ; I doubt 
not he will help me to the end.” 
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same frank and flawless loyalty. He had been 
rewarded for his loyalty to the Crown with the 
hand of the greatest heiress of the realm, Isabel 
de Clare, Strongbow’s daughter, and had 
become Earl of Pembroke and Leinster and 
lord of vast estates in Wales, Ireland and nine 
English counties. And when his brother died 
he had inherited the office of marshal. But 
whether as a penniless knight or a great feudal 
lord, he had remained the same: outspoken, 
fearless and invincibly staunch. John strained 
that faith to the utmost and took delight in 
doing so, but came in the end to know that the 
marshal’s loyalty to the Crown was unbreakable. 
“ By the legs of God,” he said, “I deem him 
the most loyal knight who ever was born in my 
lands.” 

Yet the dilemma which faced loyalists after 
thirteen years of this disastrous reign was 
beyond the solution of even this shrewd old 
paragon of knightly virtue. The nation was 
drifting into war, not only between its best 
elements and its worst, but between the best 
themselves. Men were appealing from the king 
to the king’s law, and taking their stand, in the 
name of the just laws of the king’s father and 
grandfather, against the king’s government. The 
perils inherent in the situation were intense. 

To resolve it called not only for loyalty and 
selflessness, but for the most subtle, compre- 
hending statesmanship. And in its archbishop 
the nation found what it needed. Langton was 
a scholar trained in the close logic of the 
medieval Church, with a vision that embraced 
all Christendom. Unlike his famous pre- 
decessor, St. Thomas, though a man of the 
strictest principle, he was an idealist who under- 
stood human nature and the need for saving the 
self-respect of stubborn disputants. His temper 
was essentially moderate, conciliatory and un- 
assuming. He had the kind of good sense and 
quiet, rather whimsical humour that takes the 
hysteria out of strained situations. He was 
always seeking to achieve what men of goodwill, 
after calmly hearing and debating all the 
arguments, considered both just and expedient. 
His aim was reasonableness even more than 
reason. In this he was most English. So was 
he in his respect for established custom and 
dislike of extremes. 

It was not Langton’s wish to see the Crown 


Winchester Cathedral, scene of Fohn’s reconciliation 
with the Church 


Photo : M. Hiirlimann, “ English Cathedrals," Thames & Hudson 








overthrown, the Law ignored,. the realm 
alivided, the barons petty sovereigns as in the 
days of Stephen and Godwin. What he wanted 
was the king to preserve the Law his pre- 
decessors had created. And it was to Law that 
the archbishop appealed, not only of man, but 
of God. For it was the essence of medieval 
Christian philosophy that God ruled the earth, 
and that men, and kings above all men, must 
further His ends by doing justice. The earthly 
order, like everything else, existed to help them 
do so. Government must be founded in justice 
or it was not in Christian eyes government at 
all. Law was the expression of justice, and 
kings were its upholders and dispensers. It 
was their duty to enforce what Christian men, 
through long custom, had learned to regard as 
just. And whenever it became necessary to 
re-state or extend the Law, sovereigns, as 
bearers of the sword of justice, were under an 
obligation to consult with the leaders and wise 
men of the realm. 

The first of these were the princes of the 
Church, for the Church was the medium 
through which God’s law was communicated 
to men. Its political function was to remind 
kings of what justice was, to impress on them 
its importance, and recall them to it when they 
strayed from it. “‘ Will you to your power cause 
law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in all 
your judgments ?” the archbishop of Canter- 
bury asked the king at his crowning. It was 
natural, therefore, that he should take the lead 
in reminding him of his obligation to rule justly. 
Ever since the days of Augustine this had been 
the function of the head of the English Church. 
He was to the king, in the traditional phrase, 
his “‘ father in God.” 

Having long flouted his coronation oath, 
John, in his submission to the Church, had 
offered England on the altar, and the offer had 
been accepted at its face value by a magnani- 
mous but distant pope who knew neither John 
nor England. It had been accepted too, and in 
the spirit in which it had been made, by the 
worldly Italian financiers and lawyers who sur- 
rounded the papacy and who saw in it a licence 
to sell and tax the benefices of the English 
Church for the profit of the Roman curia in 
return for leaving the king free to do as he 
pleased with his lay subjects. Langton, while 
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he deplored what seemed to him an unnecessary 
surrender of his country’s freedom from foreign 
control, was resolved to make John’s hypo- 
critical oblation a real one. From the start he 
used his traditional position as his chief adviser 
to induce him to do what he had promised at 
his coronation : to use power as a trust from 
God and govern justly. 

As soon, therefore, as he returned to England 
the archbishop reminded the king of his 
coronation oath. On St. Margaret’s day 1213 
he received him at the door of Winchester 
cathedral where, before absolving him from 
excommunication, he made him swear to defend 
and maintain the Church, to recall the good 
laws of his ancestors and, judging all with the 
just judgments of his court, to render to every 
man his right. Then he allowed him to enter 
the cathedral and resume that part of his royal 
functions which, in ecclesiastical eyes, alone 
distinguished him from a vulgar tribal tyrant. 
Afterwards king, prelate and nobles dined 
together “ in joy and merriment.” 

For the next two years—among the most 
crucial in English history—Langton struggled 
against immense difficulties to keep the king 
true to this conception and to the oath he had 
sworn. He had to contend, not only with a 
treacherous and tyrannical nature, but with the 
factious interests, self-seeking and violent 
passions of those who were trying to use the 
resentment John had aroused to destroy the 
peace and the unity of the realm. When in 
the autumn of 1213 the king returned in a 
towering rage from an abortive campaign in 
Poitou and marched with his mercenaries to the 
north to punish the barons whose truancy he 
regarded as the cause of his discomfiture, 
Langton pursued him, first to Northampton 
and then to Nottingham, threatening to ex- 
communicate his army if he made war on any 
man without prior trial and sentence. And 
when the northern and East Anglian lords spoke 
of renouncing their homage and resorting to 
arms, Langton urged them not to carry matters 
to extremes in defiance of the law. Both with 
king and barons he repeatedly appealed to 
precedents, to the wise laws of the Confessor 
and the solemn compacts to govern justly which 
the Norman kings had made before their reigns 
in the presence of Christ’s ministers and theif 

















chief subjects. All that was needed to restore 
justice and peace to England, he claimed, was 
to renew such compacts. “ A charter of Henry I 
has been found,” he told the barons, “ by means 
of which, if you desire, you may regain your 
lost liberty.” And he tried unceasingly to 
induce them to base their demands on its terms. 

In this struggle to avert civil war and pre- 
serve both the royal authority and the liberties 
of the subject, Langton was aided by the little 
group of loyalists of whom William the Marshal 
was chief. But he was aided still more by the 
temper of the people of whom he was so 
characteristic a representative and whose nature 
he understood so well. He was, as Pope 
Innocent had said, above all an Englishman. 
And he pursued the road which Englishmen 
had already begun to take and which the 
monkish biographer of Abbot Samson of Bury 
defined in the phrase, “‘ Blessed are those who 
steer a middle course !”* By patiently follow- 
ing that road in a time of fierce passions and 
overwrought tempers, Langton saved the 
monarchy as the unifying force of the realm. 
And—though this was no part of his purpose— 
he unconsciously set the future course of 
English constitutional development. 


The crisis which resolved that future 
occurred in the autumn of 1214. During the 
summer of that year John’s long-planned 
alliance to crush the French king took shape. 
While his nephew, Otto of Brunswick, claimant 
to the imperial throne, threatened Philip 
Augustus from the north with two of the lat- 
ter’s own vassals—the counts of Flanders and 
Boulogne—John struck at the Loire from his 
territories in Gascony and Poitou. But the 
Poitevins proved a broken reed, and the English 
king was forced to beat a precipitate retreat on 
La Rochelle and on his ships. Meanwhile 
Louis, freed from pressure in the south, used 
his advantage of interior lines to throw his 
entire strength against John’s northern allies. 
Their defeat at Bouvines near Tournai in July 
decided the campaign, and with it the future of 
France and England. When John landed three 
months later at Dartmouth, an angry and dis- 


* Or, as the good abbot himself loved to say, “ Let 


a middle course be taken!” Jocelin de Brake- 
lond, 23. 
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From Stothard’s ‘‘ Monumental Effigies of Great Britain” 


** An angry and disappointed man” ; 
, Fohn’s effigy in Worcester Cathedral 
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appointed man—his treasure wasted and his 
mercenaries dispersed—the English mal- 
contents’ opportunity had come. 

That November the northern and eastern 
barons met at Bury St. Edmunds under pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage and swore an oath before 
the high altar that they would withdraw their 
allegiance if their “ancient and accustomed 
liberties ”’ were not restored. Throughout the 
winter Langton and the marshal struggled to 
obtain from the king a guarantee sufficient to 
satisfy them and save a recourse to arms. John 
did everything he could to postpone and evade 
the issue, appealing to the pope and taking the 
crusader’s cross in order to drive a wedge 
between the Church and barons, while his 
seneschals in Gascony and Poitou sought 
feverishly for new mercenaries. 

Yet the growing pressure and number of the 
malcontents forced him to accept the advice of 
his counsellors and, however insincerely and 
reluctantly, meet their demands. In the early 
spring of 1215 the northern and East Anglian 
lords, who were by now in the ascendancy, 
joined forces on the Wansford Heath tourna- 
ment-field beside the great north road near 
Stamford. Thence they advanced to Brackley, 
another tilting-ground nearer John’s Windsor 
headquarters. When the king rejected their 
conditions—communicated to him by the arch- 
bishop and marshal‘—they resorted to open 
force and, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the royal castle of Northampton, 
marched on London where the mayor and 
leading citizens were waiting to open the gates. 
By taking the capital, which they entered on 
May 17th, they gained a base from which to 
threaten Windsor. 

John was now in extremis. Faced by reports 
of a new baronial rising in the south-west, 
he could do nothing. Apart from the mer- 
cenary garrisons of his castles he had only a 
handful of personal retainers upon whom he 
could depend. Until the barons had occupied 
London and its large circumference of wall 
and river, he might have crushed them, for 
they lacked both major castles and professional 
troops. He had been prevented by the moderat- 
ing counsels of the loyal lords, who still stood 


4° Why do these barons not ask for my kingdom 
at once ?” he asked indignantly. 
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by him but wished, with Langton, to see their 
fellow barons, and all men, enjoy their just 
rights. The whole weight of that sober in- 
fluence was now thrown into the scales to 
achieve peace and a fair settlement. The earls 
of Pembroke, Chester, de Ferrers, Surrey and 
Arundel commanded between them several 
hundred knights, the Welsh Marches and the 
western Midlands, as well as part of the home 
counties. There was nothing to do but to take 
their loyally proffered advice and make terms. 
That John did so with his tongue in his 
cheek is certain. He was in secret correspond- 
ence with Rome, attempting, and not un- 
successfully, to present, not only the rebel 
barons as traitors to Church and king, but 
Langton as their dupe and abettor. He was 
trying too to gather mercenaries in Europe. 
Yet during the second week in June he sent 
William the Marshal to London to tell the 
eastern and northern lords that, “‘ for the sake 
of the welfare and honour of the realm, he 
would freely concede to them the laws and 
liberties for which they asked.” It was what 
the archbishop had been labouring for ever 
since his return to England two years before. 
On June 15th, the barons, among them the 
mayor of London, met the king in a meadow 
beside the Thames called Runnymede. For 
five days their pavilions remained pitched by 
the river. With John were the archbishops of 
Canterbury and Dublin and the papal legate, 
seven other bishops, the loyal magnates of the 
Council, his brother, William of Salisbury and 
his chamberlain, Hubert de Burgh. The 
Charter to which at their advice he set his seal 
was ostensibly a restatement of ancient law and 
custom. It began by guaranteeing the liberties 
of the Church: a reply, not only to John’s 
confiscation of its revenues, but to his father’s 
Constitutions of Clarendon of half a century 
before. It promised that the king should not 
without “ general counsel,” that is without the 
consent of the great council, demand scutage or 
aid from his tenants-in-chief other than the 
three regular aids long recognized by feudal 
custom ; that the heirs of earls and barons 
should be admitted to their inheritances on 
payment of the customary reliefs ; that the 
estates of heirs-in-ward should not be wasted 
during their infancy nor widows robbed of their 
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“* They have given me twenty-five over kings,” said Fohn of the representative barons. 
An impression of his Great Seal 


dowries or forced against their will to marry 
royal nominees. It laid down that no free man 
should be imprisoned or dispossessed save by 
process of law and the just judgments of his 
equals® ; that he should not be taxed or fined 
unreasonably or to his ruin ; that his means of 
livelihood, including the merchant’s stock, the 
craftsman’s tools and the peasant’s wainage, 
should be free from amercement ; that London 
and the chartered boroughs should enjoy their 
ancient liberties ; that merchants should come 
and go safely in time of war; and that the 
foreign mercenaries should be dismissed. It 
provided for the regular administration of the 
judicial system ; ordered that the common 
pleas should be held at Westminster and not 
follow a perambulating court; that none 
Should be made justices, bailiffs or constables 
who did not know the law of the land ; that 
sheriffs should not sit in judgment in their own 


_°““ No free man shall be taken or imprisoned or 
disseised or exiled or in any way destroyed, nor will 
we go upon him . . . except by the lawful judgments 
of his peers or the law of the land.” 
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shires ; that two justices with four knights-of- 
the-shire should hold assizes in every county 
every quarter ; that royal writs should not be 
sold at exorbitant prices or withheld from those 
entitled to them. “‘ To none,” the king was 
made to swear, “‘ will we sell, to none will we 
deny or delay right of justice.” 

In all this the Charter, which consisted of 
more than sixty clauses, was a recital of the 
wrongs suffered by Englishmen under a 
tyrannical king. And, as men of property— 
and, above all, landed property—were the only 
subjects with legally enforceable rights, it con- 
fined itself in the main to setting out particulars 
of the redress granted them. It was a charter 
of “ liberties,” and to the medieval mind a 
liberty was a right to the enjoyment of a specific 
property. It was a freedom to do something 
with one’s own without interference by the 
king or any other man. 

Called Magna Carta because of its length, 
the Charter was not, therefore, a declaration of 
general principles, let alone of human rights. 











Medieval men thought of these only in con- 
nection with religion. The Charter enunciated 
no theories ; it was nothing if not specific and 
practical. Yet, though its chief beneficiaries 
were tenants-in-chief of the Crown, it was a 
national as well as feudal document. It made 
no distinction between Norman and English, 
and guaranteed the liberties of small property- 
owners as well as large. Thirty-two of its 
sixty-one clauses dealt with the relations of the 
king and his subjects and not merely his 
tenants-in-chief. “ We grant,” it declared, “ to 
all the freemen of our realm, from us and our 
heirs forever, all the undermentioned liberties 
to have and to hold for them as our heirs from 
us and our heirs.” And it established two 
precedents of immense significance for the 
future. One was that when an English king 
broke the feudal compact and gave his vassals 
the right—universally recognized by feudal 
law—to renounce their allegiance, it was not 
necessary to dissolve the bonds of political 
society and disintegrate the realm. Magna 
Carta was a substitute for deposition : a legal 
expedient to enforce customary law that left the 
king on the throne and the sword of civil war 
undrawn. Government in England, though 
exercised by the king, was to be rooted in 
justice and based on Law, or it was not to be 
accepted as government at all. This was 
Langton’s supreme achievement, and England’s. 
Magna Carta was the first great political act in 
the history of the nation-state—itself an 
institution of which the English had been the 
pioneers. 

The unity of the barons in the face of John’s 
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Silver penny of King Fohn, enlarged by about half 


injustice, and their decision to act within the 
law, had created a new phenomenon : a cor- 
porate estate of the realm to prevent the unjust 
exercise of power by the realm’s ruler. The 
taxpayers had combined to control the tax- 
imposer. Magna Carta was the product not of 
a rebellion, as it seemed at the time to the king 
and his more bitter opponents, but of a re- 
volution carried out by process of law. By the 
provisions for summoning the great council 
before any new aid or scutage could be granted, 
it made a representative assembly of feudal 
tenants a preliminary to taxing those tenants. 
This was something almost wholly new. 
And in establishing the principle that the king 
must conform to the Law which he adminis- 
tered, it created a constitutional device for 
compelling him to do so. In addition to 
provisions for regulating the summons of lords 
to the council—archbishops, earls, bishops and 
greater barons by individual writ, and lesser 
barons by collective summons through the 
sheriffs—the Charter contained a clause by 
which twenty-five representative barons, chosen 
by their Order, were to become its guardians. 
They were to “ observe, keep and cause to be 
observed with all their might ” the liberties it 
guaranteed. Should any of these be infringed, 
and just redress be refused, the twenty-five 
lords—almost all of whom had served, or were 
the sons of men who had served, as royal 
officials—were empowered to take up arms 
against the king to enforce the Charter. The 
indignant John was made to admit his subjects’ 
right to restrain the wearer of the Crown when- 
ever he infringed their liberties. ‘“ These 
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barons,” he had to announce on behalf of 
himself and his heirs, “‘ with all the commons 
of the land shall distrain and annoy us by every 
means in their power ; that is, by seizing our 
castles, lands and possessions, and every other 
mode, till the wrong shall be repaired to their 
satisfaction, saving our person, our queen and 
our children. And when it shall be repaired, 
they shall obey us as before.” 

By this device, though a clumsy and primi- 
tive one, the men who had wrung Magna Carta 
from the king sought to ensure its permanence. 
It was dictated by fear and the just belief of the 
barons that the moment their force was 
dispersed John would try to destroy both them 
and their settlement. Even in the hands of 
men less distrustful of the sovereign they were 
seeking to bind, it would probably have been 
unworkable. Its dangers were clearly foreseen 
by Langton who tried, though in vain, to intro- 
duce a mediating body between the king and 
the barons’ council. ‘‘ They have given me,” 
declared the furious monarch, “ twenty-five 
over kings!” Yet the pattern of constitutional 
thought thus set was to be reproduced in a 
thousand forms in the history of the English 
nation. It is still enshrined, after seven 
centuries, in the words of our national anthem, 

** May he defend our laws 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice 
God save the king ! ” 
It was a prayer that the best of those who stood 
by the king’s shoulder at Runnymede had tried 
to realize. 

They did not succeed. The spirit of wisdom 
and accommodation which for a few weeks had 
seemed abroad that summer did not last ; the 
revengeful passions and fears of the king and 
those he had wronged were too strong. The 
peace which the archbishop and a handful of 
wise men had made between them was, in the 
words of the chronicler, Ralph of Coggeshall, 
only “a sort of peace.” Though copies of the 
Charter were despatched to every county in 
England, within a few weeks it was a dead 
letter. For a short time John gave an appear- 
ance of trying to implement it—dismissing 
mercenaries and foreign sheriffs, issuing writs 
for the release of hostages and for inquests into 
evil customs, and appointing the faithful and 
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honourable Hubert de Burgh to succeed the 
unpopular Peter des Roches as justiciar. Yet 
it was an appearance that deceived no one who 
knew John personally, though, with the help of 
his emissaries in Rome, it fulfilled its main 
purpose of deceiving his overlord, the pope.® 
Nor were the malcontent barons in London 
any wiser. By their arrogance, tactlessness and 
incompetence they proceeded to provoke the 
very reaction they were trying to avoid. They 
treated the royal surrender which more loyal 
men had helped them to win as a personal 
triumph. They sent the king arrogant and 
insolent messages, and, though he lay sick, 
refused to stand in his presence. Nor would 
they execute the charters of loyalty by which 
their renewal of homage was to have been 
sealed. Bent on revenge and self-aggrandise- 
ment, they remained in London, kept the 
castles they had seized, and prepared for civil 
war. Feeling that all he struggled for had been 
in vain, Langton bitterly reproached them. 
But when the pope, advised by Italian clerics 
who did not know England, ordered him to 
excommunicate them as contumacious vassals, 
he refused on the ground that the pope had not 
been informed of the true facts. The great 
archbishop had already incurred the curia’s 
displeasure by opposing the wholesale grant of 
English benefices to Italians and by his cham- 
pionship of the claims of English churchmen 
for compensation for their losses under the 
Interdict—wrongs which the papacy seemed to 
have forgotten now that John was its vassal. 
He maintained his belief in natural justice 
against the pope himself. But true to his 
unfailing rule, though he protested at what he 
believed to be wrong, he accepted his punish- 
ment in silence. Suspended from office by the 
papal legate and the Poitevin bishop of Win- 
chester, Peter des Roches, he left England to 
lay his case, and that of the Englishmen who 
had opposed the King’s tyranny, before his 
master in Rome. When he found that it was 
* The latter’s attitude is summarized by Sir 
Maurice Powicke in his exquisite miniature, 
** Medieval England,” pp. 239-40. “‘ In the eyes of 
the great Pope Innocent, looking from afar, England 
was a sort of madhouse. Here was a penitent king, 
who had surrendered his realm to the Holy See, had 
taken the Cross, and was anxious to go to the rescue 


of the Holy Land ; and over against him was a band 
of reckless, irresponsible and wicked men... .” 








not to be heard, he withdrew, broken-hearted, 
intending to end his days in a Carthusian cell. 

His departure and the gathering of the 
harvest were the signal for war. At the end of 
August letters arrived from Rome, annulling 
Magna Carta as a diabolical and unauthorized 
agreement and releasing the king from - his 
oaths. John was now ready to strike. The 
mercenaries he had been recruiting on the 
continent were beginning to reach England, 
and most of the principal fortresses were in his 
hands. And the great Marcher earls of 
Pembroke and Chester, disgusted by the 
excesses of the baronial leaders in London, 
were still true to him. 

In that campaign that followed, the king was 
brilliantly successful. His professional army 
was pitted against an assembly of amateurs 
without plan or leader. The feudal nobility of 
the peaceful English shires had ceased to be 
men of war. Except for a valiant, though 
unavailing defence of Rochester castle by 
William d’Aubigny—lord of Belvoir—the 
barons did little to oppose their fate. Instead 
they remained, indecisive, behind the walls 
of London. Meanwhile the king’s foreign 
captains, from their castle strongholds, raided 
their manors and burnt their farms, while 
John wasted the north in a terrible winter 
campaign. 

Then the tide turned. The barons appealed 
to England’s enemies. The young Scottish 
king, Alexander II—“ the little sandy fox,” as 
John called him—laid siege to the great border 
fortress of Norham and burnt Newcastle. 
Declaring John to be deposed, the rebel lords 
offered the throne to Louis of France—the son 
and heir of Philip Augustus and husband of 
Henry II’s grand-daughter, Blanche of Castile. 
During the winter three French contingents 
landed in the Thames estuary. In May Louis 
followed with a large force of knights. The 
fleet which John had confidently expected to 
destroy them was dispersed by a storm. Then 
four of his chief supporters—the earls of 
Salisbury, Arundel and Warrenne and the 
count of Aumale, holding between them four 
hundred knights’ fees and thirteen castles, went 
over to the enemy. Faced by a union between 
his own vassals and the chivalry of France, 
commanded by the overlord of his own unpaid 
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mercenaries, the English king dared not face a 
pitched battle. He withdrew to his stronghold 
of Corfe in the south-west, leaving eastern 
England in the hands of his foes. 

The war that followed was conducted with 
fearful ferocity. During a nightmare summer 
England was ravaged by two foreign armies. 
In his fury against his subjects John swore that 
he would make the halfpenny loaf cost a shilling 
before the year was out, and is said to have set 
fire each morning to the house in which he had 
spent the night. His marches were marked by 
blazing ricks and smoking, corpse-strewn 
villages. But though, sometimes marching 
forty miles in a day with his tough mercenaries, 
he showed at the end a genius for war worthy of 
his brother, Coeur de Lion, he could not con- 
tend against fate. In reality he was fighting 
against his own past. And the people of England 
whose king he was raised no hand to help him. 

On September 2nd, he set out from Ciren- 
cester for Oxford and Reading in an attempt to 
relieve Windsor Castle, then besieged by the 
French. A fortnight later he drove at lightning 
speed into East Anglia. On the 16th he was at 
Cambridge in the heart of the enemy’s country ; 
a day later, as his foes vainly laboured after 
him, at Clare in Suffolk. Then, doubling on his 
tracks, he marched north to harry Lincolnshire 
and the Fens. He burnt the great abbey of 
Crowland and the manors of the Soke of Peter- 
borough and the Lincolnshire harvest fields. 
Having reached Grimsby, he turned back, and 
on October 9th entered Lynn—one of the few 
towns in eastern England still loyal to his cause. 
Two days later he again set out for the north. 
But in attempting, with his usual impatience, to 
cross the Welland without waiting for the ebb 
tide, he plunged his army into disaster. Most 
of it, with the whole of his baggage train, 
including his treasure and crown—“ everything 
in the world that he held most dear ”’—were 
swallowed up in the quicksands. Reaching 
Sleaford with the survivors on the 14th, he was 
stricken down by dysentery—brought on, 
according to a monkish chronicler, by a 
debauch of peaches, wine and fresh cider. 
Then he was carried, “‘ panting and groaning,” 
in a litter made of willows, to Newark where, 
on the night of October 18th/r19th, 1216, he 
died at the age of forty-eight. 
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OINCARE, THE STRONGEST FIGURE who 
Prrccesies Clémenceau, attempted to 

make an independent Rhineland under 
the patronage and control of France.” Thus 
does Sir Winston Churchill in Volume I of 
The Second World War briefly refer to an 
episode of considerable interest and importance 
in the long history of Franco-German con- 
flicts. During those years, Britain was in 
perpetual disagreement with M. Poincaré, and 
eventually played a major part in frustrating 
his plans ; there is little doubt that we were 
right to do so, but at this distance of time it 
must be admitted that the French Prime 
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By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 
The Grenadier Guards in Cologne, 1919 


Minister had much excuse for taking the law 
into his own hands, and every reason for mak- 
ing a supreme effort to ensure that there 
should be no more German irruptions into 
France. 

Before the first world war ended, the French 
Government had let it be known, both in 
London and Washington, that the French 
people expected nothing less than the Rhine 
frontier. At the Armistice, Foch had insisted 
on it as a matter of right, and during the bitter 
disputes of the Peace Conference Clémenceau 
returned again and again to this demand, with 
threats of independent action were it refused. 
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British sentry at Cologne, 1919 


With equal obstinacy President Wilson and 
Lloyd George continued to resist. Finally, to 
break the deadlock, they offered France a joint 
Anglo-American guarantee against renewed 
German aggression. But Wilson was dis- 
owned by his people, and Britain refused to 
carry the burden alone. Thus was France 
thrown back on her own resources and com- 
pelled to make what she could of the three 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles—the dis- 
arming of Germany, a demilitarized zone 
50 km. wide east of the Rhine, and a 15-year 
Allied occupation of the Rhineland—which 
together purported to guarantee her security. 
Let us see how she set about her task, supported 
at the outset by the Belgian Government. 
November 11th, 1918 : the Armistice was 
signed and the German armies wheeled about 
for home. A few days later the Allies, weary 
but exultant, had set off for the Rhine. The 
Belgian Army on the left advanced along the 
coast, and after a day of rejoicing in liberated 
Brussels entered Germany at Aachen and, 
spreading northwards, occupied the triangle 
of the Nieder-Rhein, their right flank in touch 
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with the Second British Army. The city of 
Diisseldorf, on the east bank of the Rhine, 
for the time being escaped occupation, as did 
Duisburg-Ruhrort, the gateway to the Ruhr. 
General Plumer’s army meanwhile pressed 
forward along the valley of the Meuse, clearing 
a path with difficulty through the cheering 
crowds of Namur and Liége, occupied Cologne 
and Bonn and, on December 12th, crossed the 
Rhine to take over the populous Cologne 
bridgehead to a radius of 5okm. On their 
right 300,000 American troops advanced 
boisterously along the Moselle valley to its 
confluence with the Rhine at Coblenz, thence 
engulfing a semi-circle of hilly Taunus country 
on the east bank. The remainder of the terri- 
tory west of the Rhine, which included parts 
of Hesse-Nassau and the Bavarian Palatinate, 
came under French sway. 

From the French point of view, the un- 
Satisfactory nature of this grouping, which 
placed the political, commercial, financial and 
religious heart of the Rhineland—Cologne— 
within the British orbit, became apparent as 
the months passed, and in the autumn of 
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1919 a suggestion was made to Downing 
Street that the reduced British army of 
occupation might transfer their headquarters 
to the University town of Bonn, thus allowing 
Cologne and its suburbs to be placed under the 
more effective control of French troops. This 
proposal found no favour in London, nor in 
Cologne, and so for seven eventful years 
Cologne remained in British keeping. Few 
foresaw at the time how the development of 
Poincaré’s programme would inevitably lead 
to the city’s becoming a kind of Anglo-German 
Gibraltar in the Rhineland. 

No time was lost by the French Generals in 
putting the Poincaré policy into operation. 
Secret meetings took place in Wiesbaden with 
certain disgruntled elements, headed by a 
young lawyer of small significance, Dorten by 
name, to whom the bait of reduced reparations 
to an independent Rhineland was held out. 
On June Ist, 1919, manifestos over his name, 
proclaiming the Rhineland Republic, appeared 
on the trees and buildings of Wiesbaden and 
other towns in the French zone. The population 
reacted with mild amusement, and before long 
the posters, like the Republic, were forgotten. 
In the adjoining American zone, the Com- 
manding General of the United States army 
curtly refused a French request for facilities 
for the “‘ Republicans,” and reported the whole 
affair to President Wilson, who remonstrated 
sharply with the French Government. Where- 
upon Clémenceau expressed keen displeasure 
with his Generals, not, as might be expected 
for their reprehensible behaviour, but for their 
tactlessness in untimely revealing French plans. 
As French propaganda for separation in- 
creased, so the attitude of the German officials 
and loyalists stiffened. The contrast between 
conditions in the French zone and those in the 
American and British sectors became increas- 
ingly marked. The complaisance and amiability 
of the German state and municipal authorities 
of Cologne towards their British occupiers 
could hardly have been exceeded, once they 
had understood the importance of insulating 
the Rhineland capital against the French.’ 

‘It is interesting to recall that during those 
years the Oberbirgermeister of Cologne was 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the present Federal Chan- 


cellor. Throughout the Occupation he displayed 
statesmanlike qualities of a high order. 
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From a photograph in the possession of the author 


GENERAL GODLEY, British High Commissioner 
in the Rhineland 


During the absence on plebiscite duty in 
Upper Silesia of most of the British Garrison, 
the Cologne Trades Union offered the British 
authorities a guarantee of law and order in the 
city and surrounding districts, a move designed 
to ward off all danger of the French taking 
over; and the lavish provision of sporting 
facilities of every kind—shooting and fishing 
rights, and open spaces and parks for cricket, 
polo, tennis, golf, even a racecourse—was 
evidence of the Germans’ desire to retain the 
British at all costs. In the American zone 
much the same spirit prevailed. 

Meanwhile, the Peace conference on June 
28th, 1919, had brought forth the Treaty of 
Peace. President Wilson’s distaste for all 
things military had won the day, and in a 
supplementary document, entitled the Rhine- 
land Agreement, military rule in the occupied 
territories was to give place to civilian adminis- 
tration. An economic body, the Rhineland 
Commission, working from Luxembourg, had 
been for some months dealing with such 
questions as the distribution of food, coal and 
other economic affairs. This organization was 
burnished up, and on January 20th, 1920, 








transformed into the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
High Commission. Installed in the imposing 
Oberprasidium at Coblenz, as the Supreme 
Representative of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, it set about its task of safeguarding the 
Maintenance, Safety and Requirements of the 
Armies of Occupation. 

Because of the part it was to play during the 
next seven years, it is useful to recall the 
Commission’s charter and composition. The 
Rhineland Agreement differed from the Treaty 
in that the Germans were permitted to negotiate 
on its provisions ; but, although they had 
succeeded in limiting the powers and duties 
of the High Commission and in keeping the 
civil administration of the occupied territories 
in the hands of the German authorities, under 
German law and subject to a central German 
Government, they failed to obtain a precise 
definition of those three words ‘‘ maintenance, 
safety and requirements.” 

The institution of the High Commission 
was greeted with suspicion by the Allied 
military authorities, who looked forward with 
little relish to their supersession by a civil 
body, but with relief by the Rhinelanders, who 
welcomed the end of the military régime. 
Moreover, the proclamation which was issued 
from Coblenz on the roth January seemed to 
open up a happy prospect of mild rule and 
fruitful collaboration. The High Commission 
pledged itself to the creation of a state of order, 
work and peace, hoping that “ intercourse 
between the troops of the Allied nations and the 
inhabitants of the Rhineland will not be a cause 
of friction but rather the means for the people 
to know each other better and to advance in the 
kindly efforts of work and order and of peace 
towards the future of a happier humanity.” The 
good effect of proclaiming these admirable 
intentions wore off, however, when it was dis- 
covered that a network of foreign officialdom 
had now been spread over the occupied terri- 
tories. For each Regierungs-Bezirk, corres- 
ponding roughiy to our county, was to receive 
a Délégué Supérieur, each Kreis, or parish, a 
Délégué, these officials to be of the same 
nationality as the army occupying the particular 
district, and with few limits set to their powers 
of interference. At Coblenz sat the three High 
Commissioners, French, Belgian and British, 
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blessed with abundant staffs, the able and 
affable Frenchman, M. Paul Tirard, being 
ex-officio. President of the Commission. In 
addition, the American Forces in Germany were 
represented by their paternal and autocratic 
commanding officer, General Allen. The 
United States were still technically at war with 
Germany, since Congress had refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Peace. So General Allen 
assisted at the deliberations of the Commission 
as an observer, while his high-spirited troops 
made merry around the countryside. 

The early weeks of 1920 passed quietly, 
but in March events occurred in unoccupied 
territory that presaged stormy weather. In 
that month Major Kapp carried out his famous 
Putsch, with a handful of troops seizing 
Government offices in Berlin, and obliging the 
German Government to flee to Stuttgart. It 
was an ill-prepared venture, stifled almost at 
once by the calling of a general strike, but the 
resulting dislocation added to the general 
misery in industrial districts and led to Com- 
munist risings in the Ruhr and elsewhere. 
These were drastically repressed by mobile 
police, stiffened with ex-army elements, and, 
after vicious street-fighting, the revolt petered 
out. In the heat of the chase, however, police 
detachments pursued fleeing Communists into 
the demilitarized zone. Indignant at this 
breach of the Treaty, and perturbed by the 
surviving vitality of their former foe, the 
Governments of Paris and Brussels decreed as 
punishment the occupation of Frankfurt, 
Homburg and other towns in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Lloyd George, doubting the wisdom 
and legality of this move, remonstrated to such 
good purpose that the punitive columns were 
recalled. M. Poincaré must have decided that 
his move was premature, and may well have 
speculated on the likelihood of Lloyd George’s 
early fall from power. 

During all this period no solution of the 
reparations problem had been found. While 
France insisted on the full payment by Ger- 
many for all damage to life and property 
occasioned by the war, Great Britain and the 
United States were beginning to recognize that 
the sum finally fixed should bear some relation 
to Germany’s capacity to pay. Meanwhile, the 
mark had begun its catastrophic plunge, 400 
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POINCARE and LLOYD GEORGE in 1919 


to the £ in February, 1920, it regained some 
ground during the summer when it reached a 
high limit of 130 ; but in September it again 
started to slump, and by the end of the year 
the figure of 1,000 to the £ was reached. To 
deal with the reparations question, a Conference 
was summoned to meet in London in February, 
1921. Dr. Simons, who led the German 
delegation, refused to agree to the impossible, 
fortified by the unanimous expression of 
Germany’s determination to accept no figure 
which did not hold out hope of eventual 
freedom. Not unnaturally, therefore, the 
London Conference failed ; and methods of 
constraint, which had already been tentatively 
discussed, were now put into effect. Diisseldorf, 
the wealthy city on the right bank of the 
Rhine, together with the great river port of 
Duisburg-Ruhrort, were occupied, and a 
Customs barrier was ordered to be set up 
between occupied and unoccupied Germany. 
The Belgian Army thus obtained its coveted 
bridgehead, the fluvial exits of the Ruhr 
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valley came under control, and money would 
surely be collected along the new Customs 
barrier, the administration of which was quite 
illegally entrusted to the High Commission. 
Now the boundary between the occupied 
and unoccupied territories cut through some 
of the most densely populated and highly 
industrialized districts in the world. Semi- 
finished articles produced east of the Rhine 
were wont to be sent to Cologne, or its satellite 
towns, to be finished, and returned thence to 
their markets in unoccupied territory and 
abroad. The British authorities asked their 
Government how it was proposed to carry out 
the Customs decision. There was, they said, 
no difficulty in drawing a line on the map, 
but it was less easy to ensure that merchandise 
crossing this line paid the proper toll. At that 
time all British infantry units were still on 
plebiscite duty in Upper Silesia, and there 
were neither troops available to police the 
British portion of the new frontier nor officials 
to collect the dues. Reinforcements were there- 








fore requested. London, however, was un- 
helpful ; it could provide neither troops nor 
Customs officials, and so recourse was had to 
the local German authorities. Anxious as ever 
to be of service to the British, they produced a 
supply of complaisant Customs officers, willing 
to go through the motions of collecting duties 
from such traders as were foolish enough to 
carry their goods by regular channels. As was 
to be expected, no difficulties of this nature 
occurred along the French and Belgian borders, 
or even around the perimeter of the rural 
American bridgehead, as cohorts of French 
and Belgian officials appeared over-night to 
carry out their task. In the fullness of time, 
many millions of marks were thus collected and 
transferred to Paris and Brussels. 

While these economic sanctions were being 
put into force, Diisseldorf and Duisburg- 
Ruhrort accepted Allied occupation with 
philosophic calm. Adopting the line of least 
resistance, Great Britain half-heartedly joined 
in the manoeuvre, contributing a squadron of 

. cavalry, half a dozen tanks and a detachment 
from the Rhine motor-boat flotilla. Thus was a 
springboard prepared for the next and most 
important stage in the Poincaré plan : the 
extension of Allied occupation into the entire 
Ruhr valley. 

During that summer Dr. Wirth’s “ Govern- 
ment of Fulfilment” accepted the Allies’ 
ultimatum and paid over one million Gold- 
marks. There was no evacuation of Diisseldorf 
and Duisburg, however, though the Customs 
barrier was allowed to pass into oblivion. So 
the springboard remained. In the meantime, 
the mark continued its headlong downward 
career, the Allies wrangled perpetually over 
reparations, Government succeeded Govern- 
ment in Berlin, and, in the background, 
Poincaré perfected his plans. 

Towards the end of November, 1922, 
newspaper articles appeared in Paris journals 
purporting to forecast Allied plans with regard 
to Germany, should reparation payments be 
further modified or withheld. The fact that 
these plans were being studied, and that they 
included such measures as the re-imposition 
of the Customs blockade of unoccupied 
Germany, the introduction of a Rhenish cur- 
rency, and the replacement of Prussian by 
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Allied officials, led the Germans to believe that 
the forcible detachment of the Rhineland was in 
contemplation. ll parties in the occupied 
territories, from the Nationalists on the right 
to the Independent Socialists on the left, were 
thrown into a state of the greatest excitement. 
Protest meetings were held throughout the 
Rhineland, and the press published articles 
declaring that under no circumstances whatever 
would the province submit to forcible separa- 
tion. By December it was clear that counter- 
measures would be taken by the Rhinelanders, 
should the Allies proceed to extremes. The last 
days of 1922 thus passed in a fever of appre- 
hension ; Christmas was celebrated throughout 
Germany in an atmosphere of gloom and fore- 
boding. On December 27th, the Reparations 
Commission by a majority declared Germany 
in default on her deliveries of telegraph poles. 
Seldom since Troy welcomed the Wooden 
Horse, said Britain’s representative on the 
Commission, Sir John Bradbury, had timber 
been put to so sinister a use ; for France at 
once declared that by reason of the German 
default she was entitled under Paragraph 18 
of Annex 2 to the Treaty of Versailles to take 
independent action. On January 9th French 
troops began to concentrate in Diisseldorf. 

The British Government, having acquiesced 
and participated in the 1921 Sanctions, would 
now do likewise, it was assumed, in the larger 
operations pending. But by this time Lord 
Curzon and Poincaré were barely on speaking 
terms, and it was possible that London would 
firmly oppose any further measures of con- 
straint. In any case it was considered highly 
unlikely that British troops would march into 
the Ruhr. Such a contingency gave rise to 
anxious questionings among the British in 
Cologne, who were totally unable to forecast 
the position that would arise in the British 
zone, or to picture themselves as marooned 
on a neutral island in the coming struggle. 
Cologne was the nerve-centre of the Occupied 
Territories, and the nodal point of the Rhine- 
land Railways. These questions and a host 
of others of equal delicacy were soon to present 
themselves in an acute and embarrassing form, 
for on January 12th French and Belgian troops 
marched into the Ruhr. 

(To be concluded) 
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1793-1953 


By RICHARD HARE 


Statue of Peter the Great by Falconet in Leningrad 


HE CELEBRATION THIS YEAR Of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of St. Petersburg provides a 
suitable opportunity for looking back upon the 
varied intentions that guided the construction 
of that new capital and comparing them with 
the results eventually achieved. St. Petersburg 
became the microcosm of Russia at a time when 
she was adapting European science and 
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culture to her changing needs. That process, 
and its spiritual significance, are most endur- 
ingly reflected in the unique architecture of the 
city. Starting as a bare fortress and a modest 
trading port, it grew rapidly into an adminis- 
trative, educational and industrial centre, the 
new Rome of a Europeanized Russian Empire ; 
then, in the later nineteenth century, its import- 
ance in this capacity declined, as the centre of 











“* A Greek Temple dedicated to modern finance.” 
The Stock Exchange by Thomas de Thomon, 1805 


gravity in Russian development shifted more 
and more away from northern Europe towards 
Siberia and northern Asia. After the October 
Revolution, the return of the capital to Moscow 
marked the culmination of a long historical 
process. Yet, strangely enough, the revolution 
which made Leningrad, and seemed to kill the 
old St. Petersburg, has endeavoured to revive 
it with another change of emphasis. Besides 
continuing as an important industrial centre, 
Leningrad has not only retained its educational 
supremacy but also vitally impressed the visible 
memory of its eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century culture on new Soviet cities, and even 
on Moscow itself. 

The Russian states of Kiev and Moscow, 
during their centuries of effort and sacrifice 
in holding back marauding Asiatic hordes, had 
proved that survival owed much to strong and 
ruthless rulers. Peter the Great, when he 
became sole Tsar in 1694, inherited a state in 
which the people’s mental development, long 
concentrated on a struggle for bare existence, 
had failed to keep pace with the rising inter- 
national importance of their country. He found 
his compatriots ignorant, self-centred and 
hostile to innovation, his country virtually 
land-locked, and its possibilities of expansion 
blocked by two formidable powers, the Ottoman 
Empire in the South and Sweden in the North. 

Peter projected a grand alliance of Christian 
States against the infidel Turks, but finding 
other European countries reluctant to co- 
operate, he did what he could unaided, checked 
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the Turks, and built a naval harbour at Tagan- 
rog on the Sea of Azov (1696). When he turned 
his attention to northern Europe, his immediate 
aim was limited and clear. He must build up 
an efficient army, navy and administration in 
order to hold his own. At the same time, the 
technical resources that he required could only 
be derived from northern and western Europe. 
In 1698, therefore, Peter began to recruit 
shipwrights, seamen, engineers and artisans 
from the northern countries. After a brief 
visit to Swedish Riga, and some months in 
Holland where he worked as an apprentice in 
the East India Company’s dockyards, he sailed 
to England, where he spent his time in “ what 
related to war and shipping.” Since the 
thirteenth century Sweden had been Russia’s 
hereditary enemy on the Baltic shores, but 
Peter’s first stroke against her proved pre- 
mature. At Narva (1700) he lost not only men 
and prestige but almost all his new artillery, 
while the foreign officers he had engaged 
showed themselves unreliable. Yet this set- 
back, far from deflecting him, merely intensified 
his resolutions and made him more methodical 
in their execution. A fortress on the Baltic 
to protect the Neva delta against the Swedes 
had become imperative, and a better trading 
port was wanted than remote Archangel, 
hitherto Muscovy’s sole maritime outlet. 
Geographically, these dual requirements were 
met by St. Petersburg. Technically, they 
could not possibly be fulfilled without a further 
influx of foreign artisans and experts. Since 
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Peter’s overriding criterion was technical pro- 
ficiency, he showed no national prejudice in 
his choice of servants, and in 1703 he issued a 
proclamation, widely publicized abroad, invit- 
ing offers of service in Russia from any com- 
petent foreigners—with the exception of Jews. 

In 1703 his engineer-architect, Trezzini, 
built the Peter and Paul Fortress on the island 
dominating the point where the Neva divides 
into its two main tributaries. The Admiralty 
was founded in the following year. But after 
Peter’s overwhelming victory at Poltava (1712), 
Sweden no longer counted as a military power. 
Moreover, the building of the Kronstadt for- 
tress at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland had 
deprived the Peter and Paul Fortress of its 
original strategic importance. The military 
raison d’étre of St. Petersburg was thus already 
being transformed into a civic and commercial 
one. Peter, with characteristic impetuosity, 
switched his attention to these expanding 
prospects. The undertaking was colossal, and 
took a terrible toll of human effort and wealth. 
Swedish prisoners, convicts, serfs from all 
parts of Russia, were enrolled by Imperial 
decree, and perished by tens of thousands from 
exhaustion and disease. In order to monopolize 
the best materials, Peter issued a decree in 1712 
prohibiting any stone construction elsewhere 
throughout the Empire. The new capital on 
the unhealthy Finnish marshes acquired the 
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reputation of a gigantic grave, a city built on 
bones, while Peter’s enemies, who claimed to 
stand for “‘ holy Moscow,” spread the rumour 
that he was a German usurper, a sacrilegious 
innovator, if not Anti-Christ in person. 

Peter benefited by one unique advantage. 
He started his city from nothing. In the more 
ancient European capitals, the price of land, or 
other vested interests, restricted the scope of 
architects and rulers. Peter had only to pull 
down scattered fishermen’s and peasants’ huts ; 
the rest was vacant marsh. Enterprising archi- 
tects, with abundant serf labour at their 
disposal, could thus give visible shape to dreams 
of untrammelled splendour, and build monu- 
ments on a scale commensurate with the 
majestic Neva. In fact, Peter asked the French 
architect Leblond to work out a grandiose plan 
for the whole capital, embracing all the islands 
in the Delta. This plan, though partially 
approved, failed to materialize since it came 
into collision with the interests of the powerful 
favourite Menshikov, to whom Peter had 
presented gifts of land on the Vassilyevsky 
island. 

Peter seems to have had little personal taste, 
and little time for luxurious palaces or grand- 
scale town-planning. His own modest house in 
the Summer Garden hardly differed in appear- 
ance and size from the model type of dwelling 
which he prescribed in the architectural 





Commissioned by the Emperor Paul, the Kazan Cathedral, 
built 1801-11 by A. Voronikhin ; from the architect’s water-colour 
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The Winter Palace seen from the Neva embankment ; built 1755-1762 by Rastrelli for the 
Empress Elizabeth, and originally painted turquoise blue and white 
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hierarchy for “important people.” Menshi- 
kov’s palace was much more magnificent. What 
has remained of Petrine St. Petersburg, curly 
Hanseatic gables, bright red brick and plaster 
decoration as on burghers’ houses in Amster- 
dam, suggests a preference for the more homely 
Baltic and Dutch commercial culture. Indeed, 
as a delta town, scarcely rising above sea-level, 
St. Petersburg had to be built on the same kind 
of flat and marshy land. Peter accordingly or- 
dered Russian architects to study Dutch build- 
ing methods on the spot. When one of them 
asked permission to travel on to France and 
Italy, he received the following severely 
practical reply : “‘ I have been in France myself 
where they have no decoration in architecture, 
and do not want it. They build smooth, straight 
and very heavily and only in stone not brick. 
I have heard quite enough about Italy, and 
already have three architects who have studied 
there. But the conditions for building here are 
similar to those in Holland... . Therefore you 
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must stay in Holland, and learn the Dutch 
manner of building, especially of laying founda- 
tions, which are essential here.” 

Yet Peter was far from blind to less strictly 
utilitarian factors. After his visit to Paris in 
1717 he brought back a whole caravan of French 
craftsmen, as well as the architect Leblond. A 
Russian translation of Leclerc’s treatise on 
architecture was commissioned, and sculptors 
and decorators followed from Italy. The elder 
Rastrelli (father of the architect) was called in 
by Peter to design the fountains at Peterhof, 
and most of the marble statues in the Summer 
Garden came from Italy at the Tsar’s behest. 
He even included ceramics among the useful 
arts which must be initiated in his capital, and 
sent (1717) four Russians to Amsterdam to 
learn the technique of pottery. The translucent 
honey-coloured amber panels covering the 
walls of the Amber Room at Tsarskoe Selo were 
due to Peter. When he first saw them in the 
Prussian palace of Montbijou, he fell in love 
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with them, and induced Frederick William I 
to exchange them for a present of some giant 
grenadiers from Russia. 

When Peter died, an ominous pause ensued. 
The future of St. Petersburg depended on 
whether the fierce wave of stubborn resistance 
provoked by the brutality and speed of his 
reforms would sweep away the capital which 
he had founded. His widow, Catherine I, 
remained in the city during the two years of 
her reign, but Peter II migrated back to 
Moscow. The issue was finally decided by the 
Empress Anna, when in 1732 she not only 
brought the court back to Petersburg, but 
ordered all merchants and artisans who had 
escaped from Peter’s “ paradise,” either to 
return there immediately, or to be condemned 
to forced labour as traitors and deserters. 
Shortly afterwards, in the Great Fire of 1737, 
many of the hastily constructed wooden build- 
ings were destroyed. This disaster gave rise to a 
Commission for the Building of St. Petersburg, 
which directed reconstruction and further 
planning with a strong sense of unified design. 
The lay-out of straight main streets, radiating 
from the Admiralty, and intersected by three 
parallel bow-shaped canals, gave the centre of 
the city that precise and original outline which 
it still preserves. A more ambitious committee 
appointed in 1763 invited architects, Russian 
or foreign, to enter a major town-planning 
competition, but it resulted in little except the 
adoption of a scheme for enclosing the Neva 
and the main canals with granite embankments. 

While the Empress Elizabeth had inherited 
a fair share of her father’s exuberance, she 
reacted against his harsher utilitarian standards. 
Her love of spectacular luxury and gaiety 
reflected a national détente, and left its mark on 
the architectural body of the capital. Count 
Bartolommeo Rastrelli, appointed chief archi- 
tect of the Imperial Court by Anna (1736), 
provided a brilliant and appropriate setting for 
the dominant mood of Elizabeth’s reign. As a 
sixteen-year-old boy, he had accompanied his 
Florentine father to St. Petersburg. The first 
great representative of the new generation of 
Russian-European architects, he united the 
bold vitality of the better Italian baroque with 
a gift for making the utmost of local charac- 
teristics and materials. In a region deprived of 
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natural stone he showed a genial talent in 
devising fantastic colour schemes for painted 
stucco facades. His Grand Palace at Tsarskoe 
Selo was originally painted sky-blue, pistachio- 
green and white, and all the statues along the 
roof balustrade were gilded. The riotous bril- 
liance of this ensemble relieved the monotony 
of the over-long facade. Those who remember 
only the later gloomy tones of the Winter 
Palace on the Neva embankment may find it 
hard to imagine that Rastrelli originally had it 
painted turquoise blue, with white columns, 
pilasters and window-frames. The Winter 
Palace is too long’in proportion to its height, 
but at close quarters Rastrelli redeems this 
fault by his tour de force in treating the whole 
expanse like an operatic stage décor. No 
Italian palace can compete with it. Broken 
pediments surmount a forest of multiple 
columns, and robust caryatids with swollen 
muscles hold up balconies and window frames 
heavy with carved medallions and garlands. 

Rastrelli’s Russian churches, like his palaces, 
owe some debt to Roman baroque, but also to 
Muscovy. He most successfully introduced the 
traditional onion-shaped domes and _ sheer 
cliff-like walls of his adopted country into the 
design of his famous Smolny convent, rightly 
called a masterpiece of Russian baroque. 

Well before the end of Elizabeth’s reign the 
licentious exaggerations of baroque began to 
pall. That style was in any case better suited 
to isolated palaces and churches than to the 
needs of a growing capital, where the sense and 
beauty of individual buildings must depend 
increasingly on their relation to an architectural 
whole. From this time dates the restrained and 
dignified influence of the Frenchman, Vallin 
de la Motte, appointed President of the 
Academy of Fine Arts by Elizabeth. The 
Palace of that Academy, designed by its archi- 
tect-president, and still more the Marble 
Palace of the Italian Rinaldi, with its ground 
floor of pink Finnish granite, and its piano 
nobile faced with polished grey marble from the 
Urals, relied on severity of form and the natural 
texture of good materials, in reaction against 
the loose design and motley polychrome paint- 
ing of the preceding period. 

French artist masters predominated in the 
Academy founded by Elizabeth. No national 














In the background, the Admiralty, from the Palace Square ; built in the massive 
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prejudice was involved at that time in learning 
from France ; it meant no more than learning 
from the most advanced exponent and reposi- 
tory of the universal tradition derived from 
Greece and Rome. It was then unquestioned 
that Europe owed to that source her spiritual 
progress since the Renaissance. Russian and 
French architects alike learned the timeless 
teaching of proportion from Palladio, and every 
cultivated man deemed it his duty to make a 
pilgrimage to Italy, where the recent excava- 
tion of whole streets and houses in Herculaneum 
and Pompei added a topical zest to the mid- 
eighteenth-century Renaissance. 

Catherine II, like her contemporaries, felt 
the spell of ancient Roman and Greek personali- 
ties, especially Emperors and philosophers. 
She had a terrace at Tsarskoe Selo decorated 
with an avenue of sculptured busts, including 
Caesar, Achilles, Cicero, Demosthenes and 
Seneca. In revolting against the lush gaudiness 
of her predecessor, she showed a remarkable 
flair for using the sober magnificence of style, 
which she admired, to enhance her own under- 
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style by Zakharov in the reign of Alexander I (1801-25) 


lying sense of civic purpose. Not only did she 
encourage a sterner classical temper in archi- 
tecture and art, because it promoted order and 
discipline in national life ; she also enhanced 
her own prestige by identifying it with the 
visibly rising level of Russian culture, centred 
in the sovereign and court in Peter’s capital. 
All Catherine’s love of luxury and grandeur 
served a consistent ulterior motive, the glorifica- 
tion of the adopted state, which she, as a 
German princess and a usurper, made all the 
more strenuous efforts to personify and 
symbolize. She did not pretend to be a con- 
noisseur. Indeed, she proved to be more of an 
aesthetic glutton than a gourmet when she 
talked to Grimm proudly about her thirty-eight 
thousand books and her ten thousand pictures. 
But she knew how to surround herself with 
intelligent advisers. 

A passion for building possessed Catherine. 
“La fureur de bdtir est chose diabolique, elle 
dévore l’argent, et plus on bdtit, plus on veut 
batir”’ ; she wrote in 1779. In her choice of 
architects, principally Italians, some French 

















and Russians, and the Scottish Cameron, she 
significantly omitted Germans. Yet Catherine 
rarely encouraged native talent. The French 
Falconet had to plead with her to employ 
worthy Russian artists, like the Ukrainian 
Losenko, and her foreign agent Grimm begged 
her to grant a pension to the Russian sculptor 
Shchedrin. The Frenchman Vallin de la 
Motte and his pupils were a legacy from the 
previous reign, a welcome working capital, but 
only to start with. She used de la Motte to 
design her intimate Hermitage alongside the 
Winter Palace. Diderot had recommended 
Falconet as the best sculptor for her memorial 
to Peter. But Falconet quarrelled with the 
Ministry concerned about payment, and left 
Petersburg four years before his “ Bronze 
Horseman ” was inaugurated. 

In 1779 Catherine directed Grimm to secure 
for her two good Italian architects, profes- 
sionally gifted, but also “‘ honest and reasonable 
people,” for she complained that all her existing 
architects had become “ either too old or too 
lazy. I want Italians because we already have 
Frenchmen who know too much and make ugly 
buildings,” she added. The architects Quaren- 
ghi and Trombara were promptly despatched 
from northern Italy to meet her requirements. 
The former proved to be a happy choice, and 
one which corresponded to all Catherine’s neo- 
Roman aspirations. Monumental power and 
restrained severity are notably impressed on 
his Alexander Palace at Tsarskoe Selo and his 
Smolny Institute for Daughters of the Nobility. 
The latter was, in fact, commissioned by the 
philanthropic Empress Marie, wife of the Tsar 
Paul. Quarenghi’s English palace at Peterhof, 
despite its dignified proportions and simplicity 
of detail, betrayed a certain academic chill and 
dryness, a familiar fault in neo-classic buildings 
as soon as they become stereotyped. But 
Quarenghi’s taste, with its accompanying 
limitations, is representative of the architecture 
created in St. Petersburg and its environs in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. His 
activity was immense and varied. Where his 
own inspiration failed, he saved himself from 
glaring errors by remaining faithful to Palladio, 
whose sacred treatise contained for him all the 
secrets of simple grandeur in design. After 
first reading Palladio, he had made a bonfire of 
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all his early drawings. His prolific Petersburg 
work included the small palaces at Peterhof 
(destroyed under Paul), the spacious State 
Bank, a serene lunatic asylum, a printing- 
house and some cast-iron bridges. 

The Tauride Palace (1783-88) by the 
Russian architect Starov, a pupil of the 
Academy, revealed that native talent had by 
now fully matured. The main facade with its 
central peristyle of six columns, flattened dome 
and plain symmetrical wings, has dignity with- 
out oppression, but it conveys a mere hint of 
the majestically magnificent interior, with its 
avenues of columns (mutilated in the twentieth 
century by its conversion into the Imperial 
Duma building). This palace also aptly served 
a patriotic purpose, for it commemorated the 
country’s gratitude to Catherine’s valiant 
favourite, Potemkin, who had just conquered 
the Crimea for Russia. 

Catherine next recruited the Scottish archi- 
tect Cameron, whose publication “ The Baths 
of the Romans, explained and illustrated ” 
(1772) had impressed her by its discriminating 
conservatism of taste. In fact his modest and 
reverent attitude towards “ the ancients ” did 
not prevent his own style from developing a 
most original blend of architectural austerity 


with decorative inventiveness. His palace of 
Pavlovsk, nearly as strictly classical as 
Quarenghi’s works, introduces into the 


Graecian Hall (quite devoid of the usual gilding) 
green ‘columns and white Corinthian capitals, 
with huge porphyry and alabaster vases stand- 
ing at focal points. Cameron also supplied a 
new sense of elegant grace and colour for the 
intimately luxurious interior, a note which the 
grandiose palaces of the Petersburg neighbour- 
hood had hitherto lacked. 

Undoubtedly, Cameron derived much from 
Clérisseau’s drawings of exquisite Pompeian 
details. This French architect had travelled all 
over Italy. Catherine bought up his portfolios 
of architectural drawings and aquatints, depict- 
ing Italian capitals, ornamental plaster ceilings, 
arabesques, vases and candelabra. Cameron 
selected skilfully. He knew how to blend 
gilded bronze with Russian lapis lazuli, and 
encrusted doors of precious wood with designs 
in mother-of-pearl. In Catherine’s private 
apartments at Tsarskoe Selo he introduced 
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Alexander II driving from the Winter Palace on the 
day of the Liberation of the Serfs, March 3, 1861 


mauve glass columns and covered walls with 
opalescent white glass plaques, embossed with 
bronze eagles and blue Wedgwood medallions. 
This cool and fragile décor afforded a refreshing 
contrast to the majestic state apartments, where 
chandeliers of rock crystal, interspersed with 
semi-precious stones, and burning hundreds of 
candles, lit up in huge mirrors walls inlaid with 
agate and polished jasper. 

In addition to the wide scope she gave to out- 
standing architects and decorators, Catherine 
was an impassioned collector of paintings and 
works of art. At least half the best paintings 
in the Hermitage Gallery, which she founded, 
are due to her initiative. Through her own 
agents in Paris, Rome and London, she acquired 
many masterpieces.. In one year (1761) she 
ordered from Paris for the Winter Palace eighty- 
five mirrors with carved gilded frames, and 
sixty-seven consoles with marble bases. Wedg- 
wood designed for her a sumptuous dinner 
service of eight hundred pieces. Another, of 
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seven hundred and fifty pieces in turquoise 
blue, she ordered from Sevres. Though her 
people suffered heavily from Catherine’s 
extravagance, they shared in its reflected glory, 
and their descendants still have a visible and 
enduring legacy to show for it. 

The Emperor Paul, for years frustrated and 
spied on by his mother, had grown too neurotic 
and reigned for too short a time to make much 
contribution to the embellishment of St. 
Petersburg. He commissioned the Italian 
architect Brenna to build the gloomy St. 
Michael’s Castle, in which he was later 
murdered. Craving to outdo his mother, he 
decided to pull down the old cathedral and build 
a colossal classical temple dedicated to the 
Virgin of Kazan. This work, deliberately con- 
fined to Russian principals, allied the architect 
Voronikhin with the painter Borovikovsky and 
the sculptor Shubin. But the result, though 
splendid, is curiously enough more strikingly 
Italianate, and less Russian in feeling, than the 
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The Palace Square and General Staff Building, 
built 1819-29 by K. Rossi, a master of formal town-planning 


work of native Italian architects in Russia. 
Voronikhin is notable as one of the best Russian 
serf-architects then coming to the fore. He 
belonged to that enlightened patron of the arts, 
the president of the Academy, A. S. Stroganov. 
Educated in the ikon-painting school on the 
Perm estate of the Stroganov family, he was 
granted his freedom in 1786 by his master, 
who helped him to study in Europe. His 
design for the charming Stroganov dacha (since 
destroyed) showed that he could succeed in 
unpretentious homely elegance as well as in the 
monumental] neo-classic manner. 

The reign of Paul’s son, Alexander I, a 
triumphant period in Russian history, found 
its happiest reflection in the architecture of the 
capital. It brought to maturity that grand- 
scale sense of town-planning which had always 
distinguished St. Petersburg, and it enlarged 
the collaboration between architecture and the 
other visual arts which had been inaugurated 
by Elizabeth and Catherine II. The terms, 
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“ Empire,” or “ Russian Empire,” given to the 
style of the Alexander period, convey a mis- 
leading impression that it imitated the French 
Empire style of the early nineteenth century. 
In fact, the best Petersburg architecture of this 
period, apart from being more massive than 
French Empire, gave characteristic Russian 
interpretation, in form, materials and colour, 
to classical models. Buildings like Zakharov’s 
Admiralty or Rossi’s Alexandrinsky Theatre 
are inconceivable in a non-Russian setting. 
They combined new words out of the basic 
classical alphabet. 

This style, which Pushkin praised for its severe 
and noble aspect, has since been called 
monotonous and cold. Perhaps it has more 
majesty than grace ; it could never appeal to 
lovers of prettiness. Final judgment is vain for 
those who have not seen this transformed 
southern architecture set in a new northern 
capital, where gilded spires and domes glitter 
against overcast skies, and white columns on 
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Main staircase of the Mikhailovsky Palace, built 
1819-26, now the Russian Art Museum 


yellow, pearl-grey or pink stucco backgrounds, 
soften and illuminate the formality of huge 
classical outlines and vistas. 

Alexander had inherited all his grand- 
mother’s passion for building, and he was 
lucky enough to find great architects at hand. 
Administration, culture, science and business 
interests made their mark increasingly in the 
shape of government buildings, theatres, public 
libraries and hospitals. Thomas de Thomon’s 
Stock Exchange, a Greek temple dedicated to 
modern financial enterprise, turned the hitherto 
untidy tip of the Vassilyevsky island into a fine 
orderly architectural landscape. Another 
French architect, Ricard, was responsible for 
the new St. Isaac’s Cathedral. The Russian A. 
Zakharov designed the famous new Admiralty 
(1806-23), in which the most elaborate and 
complicated proportions are rendered with 
integrity. He kept the thin golden spire of the 
former Admiralty, but set it on a tower gallery 
of twenty-eight Ionic columns crowned with 
statues. Below it stood a monumental recessed 
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arched entrance, surmounted by a sculptured 
frieze, depicting Peter the Great receiving a 
trident from the hands of Neptune, and flanked 
by granite pedestals with two groups of carya- 
tids who support terrestrial globes. 

K. Rossi, of Italian origin, did more than 
any other architect to change the face of central 
Petersburg during Alexander’s reign. He 
brilliantly solved one major problem of modern 
town-planning ; how to relate important 
public buildings to the surrounding square 
or street architecture of shops and dwelling- 
houses. His crescent-shaped General Staff 
building, cut through the centre by a colossal 
double arch, effects a perfect junction with 
the panorama of the Palace Square. His 
Mikhailovsky Palace (later the Russian Museum 
of Alexander III), planned as a unit with the 
Mikhailovsky Street, links the central facade 
of the palace with the Nevsky Prospekt. The 
street (now bearing his name), which leads up 
to his superb Alexandrinsky Theatre, is unique 
in its proportions, the height of every building, 
twenty-two metres, being equivalent to the 
width of the street. Rossi studied for two years 
in Italy and later designed models for the 
Imperial Porcelain Factory. He showed a 
masterly versatility in every item of his work. 
He himself executed drawings for the sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs on the Mikhailovsky Palace. 
Other drawings prove that he designed its 
interior decoration down to the smallest detail, 
including chandeliers, doors and even furniture. 
But in 1895, when Nicholas II, in accordance 
with his father’s wishes, turned the palace into 
a museum of Russian art, the whole interior 
was hacked about with philistine disregard for 
the original architect’s labour of love. 

The advent of the railway age deprived St. 
Petersburg of its primacy as an administrative 
centre, and after the check imposed by the 
European Powers in the Crimean War (1855), 
Russian expansion turned eastwards toward the 
colonization of Siberia and central Asia. But 
the city still grew as an intellectual and indus- 
trial centre. Architecture in the reigns of 
Nicholas I and Alexander II reflected the 
capital’s changed status. Classical simplicity 
became a mere convention, pushed to a sterile 
extreme. The more vulgar commercial taste 
of the period encountered no strong resistance 
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to its inroads. Nicholas, despite his disciplina- 
rian approach to political orthodoxy, failed to 
appreciate the social importance of good archi- 
tecture. He dismissed the brilliant Rossi for 
“ insubordination,” and by a decree of 1843 
he authorized landed proprietors to build their 
houses and paint them as they wished—a liberty 
which proved fatal to the harmonious beauty 
of the capital. Nicholas must be given credit 
for his modern idea of turning Catherine’s 
private Hermitage Gallery into a full-scale art 
museum, accessible to the public. To design 
his new Hermitage he employed a Bavarian 
architect, von KJenze, who had just won esteem 
for his Pinakothek Gallery in Munich. But the 
architecture is strained, self-consciously neo- 
classic, and the interior more floridly pompous 
than grand. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century 
St. Petersburg witnessed the same wild and 
indiscriminate pursuit of industrialization 
which disfigured the older European capitals. 
The remaining open spaces were sold to the 
highest bidder. Warehouses, railway stations 
and factory quarters sprang up, intensifying the 
grim contrast between the spacious centre and 
the squalid, straggling artisan suburbs. The 
whole seaside area at the mouth of the Neva 
became a mass of wharves and port installations. 
Even the Admiralty’s property on the Neva 
embankment was broken up into building 
plots, and Rossi’s perfectly proportioned 
Mikhailovsky Street was altered and spoiled. 

In the early twentieth century the Mir 
Iskusstva group and Friends of St. Petersburg 
founded a society under the presidency of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich, to defend 
and preserve the monuments of the past. In 
1908 the architect L. Benoist addressed a public 
appeal to the Academy of Fine Arts, complain- 
ing of the unpardonably haphazard way in 
which the new St. Petersburg was engulfing 
the noble outlines of the old city in an uncon- 
trolled eruption of hideous and chaotic build- 
ings. But the Town Council, to whom the 
matter was referred, decided that their inter- 
ference might hinder “ initiative,” and took 
no action. 

In 1915, in response to patriotic hatred of 
Germany, the name of the capital was Rus- 
sianized and changed to Petrograd. The 





Public Library, 1832, by K. Rossi 


Revolution and the Civil War left their devasta- 
ting trail of vandalism and neglect. But in 
1924 the city, no longer a capital and re-named 
Leningrad, became once more the scene of 
large-scale architectural development, this time 
in rebuilding the Narva and Vyborg industrial 
districts. Blocks of flats, workshops, “‘ Houses 
of Culture ” and stadiums arose. They exem- 
plified all the features of the “ constructivist 
functional style,” which at that time com- 
mended itself as “ progressive’ and revolu- 
tionary, and also for the less questionable 
virtues of cheap mass-production and speedy 
erection. A fair example is the House of 
the Kirov Regional Soviet, designed by an 
architect with the unfortunate name of Trotsky. 
With the familiar shape of a long flat rect- 
angle in reinforced concrete, this building 
resembles a glorified packing-case on stilts. In 
many features it corresponds to the still pre- 
valent international style popularized by Cor- 
busier and the Bauhaus Dessau. But it failed 
to satisfy. Very soon it was attacked by Soviet 
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critics as an uncritical acceptance of the worst 
standards emanating from Western Europe. 
Steel frames and reinforced concrete might be 
cheap and necessary, the argument now ran, 
but why should they dictate the whole design 
and finish of a building ? Did not this attitude 
show undue subservience to mere technique, 
the sterility of a poverty-stricken imagination ? 
The major plan for extending Leningrad, 
adopted in 1935, laid a new and noteworthy 
stress on finding organic links between o]d and 
new Leningrad, without succumbing to a 
mechanical repetition of architectural conven- 
tions, whether old or new, foreign or native. 
A keen and prolonged revival of interest in the 
classical styles of Leningrad has since ensued. 
Many of the multi-storied new buildings, in- 
cluding blocks of flats, have adopted classical 
formulae to high vertical outlines, unknown in 
the spaced-out horizontal city of the past. 
Construction was harshly interrupted in 1941, 
when the banks of the Neva became a battle- 
front, and Leningrad, almost surrounded by 
German armies, endured a protracted siege. 
Since 1945, however, not only has the war- 
damage inflicted on the great classical buildings 
been scrupulously re- 
paired, but some nine- 
teenth-century mutila- 
tions have been effaced 
by restoring whole 
streets according to the 
original plans of the 
architects who designed 
them. Moreover, new. 
planning, both in Len- 
ingrad and elsewhere, 
now follows the classical 
tradition with a reverent 
desire to re-learn the 
secrets of past splen- 
dour, a movement which 
some people in other 
countries have dared to 
call conservative. But 
buildings speak for 
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View through the arches of the General Staff 
Building (1819-29) 


trades have all in fact reappeared. Temples 
and rotundas are re-born as cinemas and 
“Palaces of Culture.” A richer play of light 
and shade is prescribed to enrich the plastic 
expression of large buildings, and relieve the 
tedium of sterile monotonous facades. 

Alert Soviet critics have not failed to observe 
the pitfalls of this neo-classic Renaissance, the 
same old tendency to blunt direct perception by 
harping on intellectual formulae, and the 
danger that copying—rather than adapting— 
will breed laziness of mind. Architects are 
publicly reproved for “aiming solely at the 
quantitative fulfilment of their production plan, 
which leads to a hurried copying of so-called 
models, to’ mere eclecticism.” (Arkhitektura 
SSSR 1952, No. 7, p. 24). Planning organiza- 
tions are blamed for showing a mere business 
man’s approach to what should be creative work, 
for superficiality and lack of zeal. One plan is 
criticized for “ mechanically transferring the 
stone cornice of an Italian palazzo to a fourteen- 
storied framed building.” Evidently projects 
are still judged on merits other than mere con- 
formity to the official style in vogue. Fierce con- 
troversy has raged over the scheme for building 
a new southern quarter 
of Leningrad, grouped 
round a main artery, 
ten kilometres long, 
called the Stalin Pros- 
pekt. The competent 
committee found fault 
with the plan for being 
academic and pseudo- 
monumental, but the 
leading architect-critic 
rejoined that the com- 
mittee had failed to 
explain in what these 
faults consisted. 

Though its achieve- 
ments fall well below 
the level of expectation, 
the new modern classical 
styleis firmly established 
and officially encour- 
aged. Results over a 
period will show how 
far it also indicates a 
genuine revival in taste. 
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HERALDS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


By L. G. Pine 


NE OF THE FIRST LESSONS to be learnt from 

history is that our divisions of time into 

historical periods are purely arbitrary and 
made for our own convenience. When Romulus 
Augustulus was removed from the purple in 476 
his contemporaries did not suddenly recognize that 
the Roman Empire had fallen and that the Dark 
Ages had begun. Augustus Caesar, when he sur- 
veyed the Roman Empire towards the close of his 
reign, did not think of himself as living in the first 
Christian century, a system of dating not invented 
until the sixth century A.D. by Dionysios Exiguus. 
These cautions should be borne in mind when 
considering the history of Heraldry. Mr. Wagner’s 
recent article on Heralds and Monarchy (June issue) 
dealt with the late middle age, or even old age, of 
Heraldry. But there is a world of earlier heraldry 
that should not be overlooked. The first Visitations 
occurred only in 1529/30 under a commission from 
Henry VIII ; the English Heralds were incorporated 
only in 1484 (their forerunners in France in 1407). 
Yet heraldry, as a system of devices for use in war, 
was introduced in 1159. What happened in between 
1150 and 1484 ? Who, or what, regulated arms in 
that period, when heraldry was essentially practical 
in its purpose ? The answer lies. in the original 
nature of heraldry. As the twelfth century wore on, 
the armour of the knights became much more com- 
plex. In the Bayeux Tapestry we see the eleventh- 
century knights of William and of Harold armed in 
chain mail, faces, knees and legs bare. The open 
face of thc helmet aided recognition, and there was 
considerable mobility on the part of the armoured 
men. A hundred years later, how changed are the 
knights ! Their harness is complete from head to 
foot, and plate is taking the place of ring mail. One 
armoured knight is very like another. How to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe ? Not unnaturally we 
have devices. A blue shield crossed diagonally by a 
gold band ; a lion rampant, or perhaps three lions 
passant. Mankind has always liked to assume 
qualities attributed to animals; and, with the 
qualities, the devices of the animals themselves have 
also been assumed. In Western Europe, during the 
Middle Ages, the devices became hereditary in 
families and states. Mr. Wagner has suggested else- 
where that there were heraldic devices among the 
Athenian nobles of the fifth century B.c..; certainly 
among the Japanese there is the mon, or crest. Apart 
from these, heraldry, as a system of hereditary 
armorial devices used in war, is peculiar to western 
Europe in the mid-twelfth century. We do not 
know who invented it ; but like many other matters 
of armament the new usage soon spread. France, 
England, Spain, Scotland, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, all have heraldic remains of 
the same period and same basic structure. The Slavs 
and the Celts accepted western heraldry later ; the 
Orientals very much later—in India, in the late 
nineteenth century. 

Seals come first in heraldic evidence. From these 
we learn a great deal ; for instance, the evolution of 
the royal arms of England, under Richard I, from 
two lions to three. Then come illuminated manu- 
scripts, such as the Luttrell Psalter. These two 
sources are particularly valuable as showing inci- 
dental, unintentional evidence of what arms were 
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used. Later, in the thirteenth century, Rolls of Arms 
appear, composed by persons who began to be called 
heralds, and who served at tournaments, at Court, 
and on state ceremonial occasions to regulate 
precedence. As the arms of hundreds of persons 
could not be readily remembered, such aides mémoire 
were very useful. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries began the slender stream of heraldic 
writing, which has now swelled into a great river. 
One of the earliest heraldic books in English was 
the Book of St. Albans, probably written by a woman, 
Dame Juliana Berners. 

In all these evidences, the rise of arms is clearly 
a matter of personal convenience, and we have over- 
whelming evidence that arms were taken at a man’s 
pleasure. This does not rest merely upon explicit 
statements, but is clear from the fact that, again and 
again, families changed their arms at their own 
pleasure. The Lumleys, later the Earls of Scar- 
brough, dropped Lumley for Thweng arms when 
they married the Thweng heiress. In the Poyntz 
family there are two coats of arms, one in use in 
the thirteenth century, the other modern. The 
Colvilles of Lullington in Derbyshire have two coats 
of arms, one so early in their history that there is 
probably a confusion between Henry I and Henry III 
in the dating of the arms. 

Often, too, the same coat of arms came to be 
borne by more than one unrelated person at once. 
A famous case of this was the controversy between 
Lord Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor in 1385 on 
the one side, and Lord Scrope and Carminow, a 
Cornish squire on the other, All used the same arms, 
azure a bend or; and, when on an application to 
King Richard II, Grosvenor had to cease using 
thearms, he then assumed of his own initiative the arms 
borne by his descendants, the Dukes of Westminster. 

There was, indeed, no attempt to control the use 
of arms until 1530 when Henry VIII inaugurated 
what were known as the Heralds’ Visitations. (The 
proclamation by Henry V in 1417 applied to a 
particular time and purpose only.) Commissions 
were issued by the Crown for the newly incorporated 
Heralds to visit counties and inspect arms. The 
Visitations were not popular ; they were viewed as 
part of the Tudor despotism. No commission to 
conduct a Visitation has been issued by the Crown 
since the reign of James II (1685-88) ; the Court 
of the Earl Marshal has not sat for 200 years ; and 
in England it still remains true that there is no legal 
power to prevent a man devising and using his own 
coat of arms. These facts about the origin and 
development of heraldry should be set against the 
glittering pageantry of the heralds, as seen in the 
Coronation. The regulation of state pageantry is 
from an immemorial period a duty of the royal 
heralds. For the complete control of arms, in order to 
present heraldic chaos, they require fresh commis- 
sions. Very different is the position in Scotland 
where, since 1672, heraldry has been regulated by 
Act of Parliament. The Lord Lyon, the equivalent 
in Scotland of the Earl Marshal, is a judge of the 
Court of Sessions ; and his rulings on arms can only 
be upset by appeal to the House of Lords. It would 
be better if English heralds had the same power. 
But it is a power which they cannot at present claim 
or at least use. 








The Tromps anhe 


By C. R. BOXER 





HEN THE THIRTY YEARS WAR in 
VW Germany, and the Northern Nether- | 
lands’ eighty years’ war of independ- | 
ence against Spain, were simultaneously ended | 
by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, it seemed 
as if the United Provinces could look forward 
to an era of peaceful commercial expansion. 
Their maritime trade, which had thrived 
exceedingly during the long struggle against 
Spain, despite such handicaps as the depreda- 
tions of the Dunkirk corsairs, now seemed to 
be freed from all hostile restraint save sporadic 
attacks by the Barbary Rovers in the Mediter- 
ranean. If not exactly “‘ from China to Peru,” 
at any rate from Brazil to Japan, and from 
Muscovy to the Moluccas, the Dutch tricolour 
was the flag most often seen on the seven seas 
of the world. 


“* Wherever profit leads us, to every sea and shore, 
For love of gain, the wide world’s harbours we 
explore,” 


as Milton’s Dutch contemporary, Joost van 
Vondel, wrote complacently in 1638. 

“Love of gain” was not confined to the 
enterprising sailors and merchants of the Low 
Countries, although jealous (and unsuccessful) 
competitors often implied that it was. But in | 
1648, these jealous rivals all had their hands full 
with other problems, and so the outlook for the 








By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam expansion of Dutch overseas trade in that year 
MAERTEN TROMP (1597-1653) “ affronted the certainly appeared to be exceptionally bright. 
English King in his chamber ”’ The Spanish colossus clearly had feet of clay, 
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anhe Anglo-Dutch Wars, 1652-1674 


During the muid-seventeenth century their 
conflicting commercial interests brought into armed collision the 
two greatest maritime powers of Europe 
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and in any event Spain was one of the United 
Provinces’ best customers—so much so that 
Dutch trade with the Iberian peninsula had 
never ceased for any length of time throughout 
the Eighty Years War. With Portugal the 
Dutch lived in an uneasy truce, ever since that 
country had recovered its independence from 
Spain in 1640 ; and although the truce had 
broken down in Brazil, where fighting was in 
full swing, this did not prevent the continuance 
of a flourishing Dutch trade with Portugal 
itself. France was distracted by the troubles of 
the Fronde, and Mazarin had yet to prove him- 
self an adequate successor to Richelieu in his 
efforts to curb the power of the feudal nobility 
and to strengthen that of the Crown. England, 
actually the most jealous and potentially the 
most dangerous rival, was even more deeply 
divided by civil strife, or so it seemed with the 
recrudescence of the Civil War. Yet, four years 
later, the Dutch found themselves engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with England, which 
was the last thing that had appeared likely in 
1648. 

Commercial rivalry between England and 
the United Provinces was nothing new, but 
there seemed to be no reason why war between 
the two Protestant powers should not be avoided 
under the Commonwealth as it had been under 
James I and his son. Most of the Dutch people 
had sympathized withthe Puritans during the 
Civil War, and the House of Orange’s efforts to 


assist the Stuarts had been regarded askance 
by many who were otherwise strongly Orangist. 
But the execution of Charles I in January, 1649, 
caused a violent revulsion of feeling through- 
out the Netherlands, and was particularly 
denounced by the influential Calvinist clergy. 
No satisfaction could be obtained for the 
murder of the Commonwealth envoy at The 
Hague in May, 1649, although he was a Dutch- 
man born and bred ; and no serious effort was 
made to arrest the royalist exiles who mur- 
dered him, although, as Clarendon wrote, “ it 
was generally known that they were all Scottish 
men, and most of them servants or dependants 
upon the marquis of Montrose.” Merchants 
and sailors of the two nations were rivals and 
competitors in both the West and the East 
Indies, where they frequently came into con- 
flicts which generated much bad blood between 
them. In particular, the execution of a number 
of Englishmen at Amboina in 1623, on a charge 
of treason, had been neither forgotten nor for- 
given in England. This acute commercial 
rivalry culminated in the passage of the English 
Navigation Acts of 1650-51, the last of which 
was specifically intended (and accordingly 
resented) as a crippling blow at the Dutch 
carrying-trade, which was then by far the 
largest and most prosperous in the world. 
Nevertheless, up to the last moment, the 
province of Holland, which was the richest and 
the most powerful in the Netherlands, was 
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anxious to avoid a breach, since the merchant- 
oligarchs of Amsterdam were well aware that a 
war with England could hardly prove other 
than harmful to their trade, and might well 
prove ruinous. 

Another cause of mutual bitterness was the 
question of the flag. The English claim to the 
sovereignty of the Narrow Seas, with its corol- 
lary that all vessels should strike their flags and 
lower their topsails on meeting English war- 
ships, had long been resented by the Dutch, 
as had English attempts to control the Dutch 
herring-fishery in the North Sea. The Com- 
monwealth had inherited Charles I’s claims 
to the sovereignty of the seas, and after Crom- 
well’s “ crowning mercy ” of Worcester, it felt 
strong enough at home to enforce them. What 
is more, the Commonwealth went further than 
Charles had ever done, for in November, 1651, 
the English government announced that not 
only would they seize as contraband all enemy 
goods found in a neutral ship, but would declare 
the ship a good prize as well. This was in direct 
contravention of the Dutch claim that the 
neutral flag protected the cargo ; or “ free ship, 
free goods” as they termed it. The Dutch 
government were rather slow in recognizing 
the seriousness of the situation, but in March 
1652 the States-General decided to mobilize a 
fleet of 150 warships wherewith to enforce 
their own claims to the freedom of navigation 
between the Sound and the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Freedom of navigation in European waters 
only, be it noted, as, in common with other 
colonial powers, the Dutch sought to exclude 
their competitors by force from East and West 
Indian regions where they were strong enough 
to do so. The command of this projected fleet 
—only a small portion of which was actually in 
beinig—was entrusted to Lieut.-Admiral M. H. 
Tromp, who at once set about collecting his 
ships. 

Maerten Harpertszoon Tromp had a long 
and creditable naval career behind him in 
1652, and his name was hardly less of a house- 
hold word in England than on the other side of 
the North Sea. Born at Den Briel in 1598, he 
first saw service as a nine-year-old boy in his 
father’s ship, when a Dutch fleet destroyed a 
Spanish armada off Gibraltar in 1607. Three 
years later, his father was killed and he himself 
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was captured by English pirates off the Cape 
Verde islands. The young Maerten was forced to 
serve his captors as a cabin-boy for two years, 
and thus learnt English “ the hard way,” before 
the corsairs disbanded in Tuscany. On his 
return home, he worked for a time in a Rotter- 
dam dockyard, but went to sea again in 1617, 
being promoted two years later for his services 
in a naval expedition against the Barbary pirates. 
He then left the navy for the merchant-service, 
but was soon afterwards captured by the 
Tunisian sea-rovers whom he was forced to 
serve as a slave for about a year. Rejecting 
tempting offers of high employment by no less 
a person than the Bey of Tunis, he was never- 
theless released by the chivalrous Muslim 
potentate and returned home in 1622. He 
immediately re-enlisted in the navy, and served 
for the next twelve years against the Dunkirk 
corsairs in the North Sea, the English Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay. Obtaining command of 
his first ship in 1624, he soon became famous as 
one of the most successful captains against the 
dreaded Dunkirkers. A deeply religious man 
by nature, he resigned his commission in 1634 
with the intention of devoting himself to 
church work ashore, but was persuaded to 
rejoin the naval service two years later. In 
October, 1637, he was appointed acting Lieut.- 
Admiral of Holland and West-Friesland, which 
was the equivalent of naval commander-in- 
chief, since the Prince of Orange was only 
titular Admiral-General and commander-in- 
chief. He greatly improved the state of the 
Dutch navy, which had sunk pretty low under 
his predecessor, Jonkheer Van Dorp, so that it 
could surmount triumphantly the test to which 
it was subjected in 1639. 

In the late summer of that year a great 
armada of 75 sail left La Corufia with troops 
and silver bullion for Dunkirk, the overland 
route for reinforcing Spanish Flanders (via 
Northern Italy and the Rhine valley) having 
been cut by Bernard of Saxe-Weimar’s capture 
of Breisach in Alsace in 1638. Tromp had been 
cruising in the Channel all the summer, waiting 
for the armada ; but when the Dons sighted 
Devon he had only 13 sail with him, though he 
was reinforced by another five before battle 
was joined off Beachy Head. The Dutchmen 
then drummed the Spaniards up the Channel 
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By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum 


The Four-Days Battle, June 11th-14th, 1666, by 
William van de Velde the Younger 


to such purpose that the armada “ miserably 
torn and shattered ” was forced to take refuge 
in the Downs on September 19th. Here the 
Spaniards were blockaded for a month, Tromp 
being daily reinforced and the Spaniards 
becoming daily more demoralized—although 
their Admiral, Don Antonio de Oquendo, suc- 
ceeded in smuggling many of his soldiers and 
most of his bullion over to Flanders, with or 
without English connivance, during the length- 
ening autumn nights. Charles I and his minis- 
ters were intent on making a shabby profit 
for themselves out of the Spaniards’ predica- 
ment, and demanded £100,000 to protect the 
armada against the Dutch, while Sir John 
Pennington’s squadron of 24 sail lay in the 
Downs to keep the peace. Meanwhile, Tromp 
received secret orders from the States-General 
to ignore English neutrality and to destroy the 
Spaniards where they lay when he felt strong 
enough to do so. Accordingly, on the misty 
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morning of October 21st (Trafalgar Day to 
come), Tromp fell on, “ the ordnance went off 
wonderfull fast,” and the day ended with no 
armada for the English king to blackmail or to 
protect. Oquendo with twelve sail fought his 
way out of the Downs to Dunkirk ; but the 
rest of his fleet was sunk, burnt, or driven 
ashore, although “‘England’s royal navy seriously 
endeavoured to defend and protect them.” 

The affront given to the English king “ in 
his chamber” on October 2Ist, 1639, gave 
Tromp a European reputation, and was as 
decisive a blow to the Spanish navy as Condé’s 
victory at Rocroi was to prove for the Spanish 
army six years later. But although Charles I 
protested ‘furiously (and impotently) at the 
time, he bore Tromp no lasting grudge. Like 
most Dutch seamen, the admiral was strongly 
pro-Orangist ; and when he came over to 
England on the eve of the Civil War, in order 
to escort Queen Henrietta Maria and the 








Princess Royal to Holland after the latter’s 
marriage to the young Prince of Orange, the 
King dubbed Tromp a knight with his own 
hand and Sir John Pennington’s sword, in 
Dover Castle overlooking the Downs. 

From 1640 onwards, Tromp was almost 
continuously engaged in cruising against the 
Dunkirkers, or in blockading Dunkirk itself, 
until the fall of that stronghold to Franco- 
Dutch arms in October, 1646. During these 
difficult operations in the Channel, he became 
very friendly with Robert Rich, Ear] of Warwick 
the Parliamentary admiral in the Narrow Seas, 
who, as an ardent Puritan, heartily disliked his 
countrymen’s trade with Papist Dunkirk. On 
one occasion, he secretly assured Tromp that 
he “ would be as glad to have those of Flanders 
by the ears as you, and I would fight as heartily 
with them and all the king of Spain’s subjects.” 
On another, the Earl presented Tromp with 
his own sword, and the Dutchman sent him in 
return the scimitar of a Turkish pirate captain, 
whose ship he had taken in the Channel and 
whose crew he had handed over to the English 
for execution—which was carried out in a 
singularly barbarous fashion. It has been 
suggested that if Robert Rich and not Robert 
Blake had been admiral of the English fleet off 
Dover in May, 1652, the incident with Tromp 
over the flag, which led to the outbreak of war, 
would never have occurred, or would have been 
settled peacefully between the two admirals ; 
but Anglo-Dutch relations had deteriorated too 
far by this time for a major conflict to be 
avoided, and the struggle between the two 
maritime powers for supremacy had become 
inevitable. 

Although to outward appearance the United 
Provinces were the greatest naval power of the 
age, and certainly possessed many more ships 
than did the Commonwealth of England, the 
long-term advantages were mainly with the 
English, as the ensuing twenty-two months’ 
war clearly showed. First and foremost, 
England’s geographical position was greatly 
superior to that of the Netherlands. All Dutch 
shipping had either to run the gauntlet of the 
English Channel or to take the stormy “‘ North- 
about” route round Scotland and Ireland, 
which likewise was not safe, as the Dutch end 
of it was within striking distance of the English 
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East coast. Secondly, England was still mainly 
a pastoral and agricultura] country, and could 
thus afford to suspend her foreign trade for a 
time if the enemy obtained temporary com- 
mand of the sea. The United Provinces could 
not do so, being dependent on the herring- 
fishery and their overseas carrying-trade for 
their daily existence. Thirdly, these self-styled 
United Provinces were in many respects a dis- 
united and jarring confederacy. Apart from 
their cumbersome administrative system, which 
carried decentralization to the point of having 
five independent and mutually jealous admiralty 
boards to administer their navy, they were 
deeply cleft by factional strife over the future of 
the House of Orange. Prince William II, King 
Charles I’s son-in-law, had died unexpectedly of 
smallpox in November, 1650, and the Stadt- 
holdership, the principal unifying element in 
the government, was now vacant. The bulk of 
the people were in favour of conferring the 
office on his posthumous little son, our future 
King William III, with a regent (or regents) 
to administer for him till he came of age. But 
the burgher-oligarchs who ruled the country 
in general, and the powerful province of Hol- 
land in particular, saw in the House of Orange 
a threat to their control and were resolved to 
dispense with a Stadtholder. Last but not least, 
the Commonwealth navy had been substan- 
tially doubled between 1648 and 1651, just at 
the time when the Dutch navy had been 
allowed to decline and many ships sold or laid- 
up. Moreover, most of the English warships 
were much bigger, better-built and better- 
gunned than those of the Dutch, whose super- 
iority in quantity was thus offset by inferiority 
in quality. 

The first shots in the war were fired on 
May 29th, 1652, but neither side had completed 
its mobilization and no major action was fought 
for over four months. Tromp had told the 
States-General in March that their best hope 
of success lay in smashing the enemy’s fleet at 
the first opportunity, thus ensuring that Dutch 
merchant shipping could use the English 
Channel, and the Low Countries themselves be 
protected from invasion. Unfortunately for 
him, his plans miscarried, largely owing to 
conditions of wind and weather beyond human 
control. His failure to bring the English fleet 
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to action drew on him the displeasure of the 
States-General, and he was temporarily replaced 
by his vice-admiral (and personal enemy) 
Witte Corneliszoon de With. So unpopular was 
this move in the fleet, that the crew of Tromp’s 
flagship refused to receive their new admiral on 
board. With mutiny and demoralization thus 
rampant among his men, it is not surprising 
that the new commander was badly beaten by 
the English when the opposing navies met off 
the Kentish Knock in October. Tromp was 
now restored to his command, and the English 
having become over-confident as a result of 
their victory, he defeated the small force with 
which Blake rashly attacked him off Dungeness 
in December, 1652. This success gave the 
Dutch temporary command of the Channel 
and enabled their outward-bound convoys to 
proceed in safety, but there is no good authority 
for the story that Tromp hoisted a broom at his 
masthead as a token of having swept the seas. 
The English were soon at sea again, eager 
for another round, and this time Tromp had to 
fight them with the disadvantage of having to 
protect an unwieldy convoy of 150 homeward- 
bound merchantmen. Blake and Monk were 
waiting for him where he had waited for 
Oquendo’s armada in 1639, and in the ensuing 
three-day battle from Portland Bill to Calais 
Roads (February 28th to March 2nd, 1653), 
Tromp fought one of the most masterly delay- 
ing actions in naval history. He saved the bulk of 
his convoy from the determined onslaughts of 
the English, but the misconduct of several of his 
captains lost the Dutch many more ships than 
his own conduct and courage deserved. Both 
sides having suffered severely in this fight, it 
was not until June 12th that they met again, 
when Tromp sustained a severe reverse in the 
battle of the Gabbard. Once again, the coward- 
ice of many of his captains was responsible 
for this disaster, as a result of which the Dutch 
fleet split into two unequal halves, which took 
refuge respectively in the Maas and in the 
Texel. Tromp’s outstanding gifts as a seaman 
and tactician were never better displayed than 
in the last days of his life, when he effected a 
junction of the two divisions of his fleet in the 
face of Monk’s superior blockading force off 
Ter Heide on August roth. The ensuing action 
had barely begun when Tromp fell dead with 
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CORNELIS TROMP (1629-1691), son of Maerten, 
by D. van der Plaes 


a bullet through his heart. He was thus spared 
the knowledge that the English won this last 
and decisive battle of the war, although their 
own losses were so severe that they were tem- 
porarily forced to raise the blockade. 

While these battles were raging in the North 
Sea and the Channel, the Mediterranean was 
the scene of an Anglo-Dutch “ side-show,” 
in which the Hollanders were victorious, partly 
owing to the fighting ability of Maerten 
Tromp’s second son. Cornelis Tromp (6d. 
Rotterdam, September 9th, 1629) went to sea 
with his father when a mere child—but it was 
obviously owing to his father’s influence and 
not to his own experience that he was promoted 
lieutenant at the age of fifteen and captain five 








years later. He took a Jeading part in Johan van 
Galen’s victory over Badiley’s squadron off 
Monte Cristo in September, 1652 ; but only 
his father’s victory off Dungeness on December 
roth saved him from being court martialled for 
his responsibility in the loss of the frigate 
Phoenix which had been taken by the Dutch in 
the former action. This vessel, the strongest 
and best warship in the Mediterranean, lay 
off Leghorn on Saint Andrew’s Eve with 
Cornelis Tromp in command. The Dutch had 
been celebrating the occasion well rather than 
wisely ; and a cutting-out expedition Jed by 
Captain Owen Cox boarded the Phoenix in the 
small hours of December Ist, when the young 
captain and his men were sleeping off their 
potations. Cornelis had just time to spring out 
of his bunk and pistol one of his assailants, 
before saving himself from being killed or 
captured by jumping through the stern cabin- 
window into the sea. He redeemed his care- 
lessness on that occasion by destroying an 
English ship at the battle of Leghorn (March 
14th, 1653), which gave the Dutch the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean. It is typical of 
young Tromp’s character that when he heard 
of his father’s death he asked the States- 
General to appoint him to his post ; but Their 
High Mightinesses contented themselves with 
promoting the twenty-four-year-old captain to 
the rank of Schout-bij-nacht (lit. “ guard by 
night ”’) or rear-admiral. 

Dutch successes in the Mediterranean could 
not offset their defeats in the decisive area of 
the North Sea, and it was Cromwell who dic- 
tated the terms of peace in February, 1654. 
Among other things, it was agreed that the 
House of Orange should be permanently 
excluded from the Stadtholdership of the 
Netherlands, and that Charles Stuart should 
not be allowed to reside in Dutch territory. 
Charles II had thus no reason to feel par- 
ticularly grateful to the Dutch republican 
government when he was restored to his father’s 
throne in 1660, even though the States-General 
strove to make belated amends by entertaining 
him magnificently at The Hague before he 
embarked for England. A Dutch burgomaster 
observed drily that the money lavished on this 
festive occasion would have been better spent 
on buying powder and shot in preparation for 
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another war, and events soon justified his fore- 
bodings. The easy-going Charles was not 
anxious for a war with the States, but there was 
a strong party in England which was dismayed 
by the rapid recovery of the Dutch from their 
defeat in 1652-3, and colonial rivalry was 
bitterer than ever. Sir George Downing com- 
plained justly enough, in 1663, that the Dutch 
were all for “‘ mare liberum” in the North Sea 
and for “‘ mare clausum” in the Asian and 
African waters under their control, but the 
English themselves were equally determined to 
enforce their discriminatory Navigation Act. 
The Duke of York, as Lord High Admiral and 
a large shareholder in the Royal African Com- 
pany, was the leader of the war-party, whose 
viewpoint was epitomized by the sea-captain 
who: told Samuel Pepys that “ the trade of the 
world is too little for us two, therefore one 
must down.” 

The first major action was fought off Lowe- 
stoft, on June 13th, 1665, a perfect summer’s 
day which afforded ideal conditions for the 
contest to decide the mastery of the seas. The 
battle ended with a disastrous defeat for the 
Dutch, whose leader, “‘ Foggy Opdam ” as the 
English called him, was killed when his ship 
was blown up in the climax of a homeric duel 
with the Duke of York’s flagship. John Evelyn 
noted in his Diary a few days later that “ the 
victory might have been a complete one, and at 
once ended the war, had it been pursued, but 
the cowardice of some, or treachery, or both, 
frustrated that.” He might have added that a 
contributory cause was the courage of Cornelis 
Tromp, who fought a magnificent rearguard- 
action after Opdam’s death, and brought about 
sixty sail safely into the Texel. When the first 
consternation in Holland was over, and it was 
understood that “‘ the confusion and disorder 
in our fleet was greater than the defeat,” public 
opinion insisted that young Tromp should be 
made acting commander-in-chief to restore 
discipline and confidence. This he did ; but 
just when he was on the point of putting to sea 
with the reorganized fleet, the return of the 
older and more experienced Michael de Ruyter 
from his successful expedition to the Guinea 
coast and the West Indies induced the States- 
General to replace Tromp by his senior. Tromp 
made no attempt to conceal his vexation and 
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disappointment, and only grudgingly consented 
to serve under -his father’s most trusted 
subordinate. 

The next Anglo-Dutch trial of strength 
came in the celebrated four-days fight of June, 
1666, “‘ the bloodiest and most terrible one that 
ever was fought at sea.”” The Duke of York not 
being allowed by his brother to imperil his 
person in this campaign, the joint command of 
the English fleet was entrusted to Prince Rupert 
and George Monk (now Duke of Albemarle), 
which impelled the satirical Andrew Marvell 
to write, 

** United Generals sure are the only spell 

Wherewith United Provinces to quell. 


Alas, even they, though shelled in treble oak, 
Will prove an addled egg with double yoke.” 


France had now come into the war on the 
Dutch side, and false reports of the approach 
of a French fleet induced the English govern- 
ment to detach Prince Rupert to intercept it at 
the critical moment. The “ Lord General” 
was thus gravely handicapped when he rashly 
attacked a superior Dutch fleet off the Flemish 
coast on June 11th. It was the Amsterdam 
squadron under Cornelis Tromp which bore 
the brunt of the English attack, and so effec- 
tively did he defend himself that the day ended 
with the death of Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Berkeley and the capture of his flagship by the 
Amsterdamers. On the third day of this battle, 
the Royal Prince, the finest ship in the English 
fleet and flagship of Sir George Ayscue, 
grounded on the Galloper sands and was com- 
pelled to strike to Cornelis Tromp. The latter 
wished to send his prize to Holland as a trophy, 
but, to Tromp’s intense chagrin, the ship was 
burnt on the orders of De Ruyter, since Prince 
Rupert was seen approaching with his squadron. 
On the fourth day the fight was renewed more 
fiercely than ever, and Tromp fought so hard, 
and was compelled to shift his flag from one 
disabled flagship to another so often, that the 
bewildered English asked “‘ whether there were 
five or six Tromps in the Holland fleet or no.” 
Prince Rupert claimed that he was “ once in a 
posture to strike a great stroke, but was forced 
off, not having so many ships to change into as 
my spitzbroeder Tromp.” Fonfires were lit 
on both sides of the North Sea to celebrate a 
victory, but in truth the Dutch had “all the 
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PRINCE RUPERT as Admiral, c. 1665 
by Sir Peter Lely 


marks of victory on their side,” including one 
live English admiral and a dead one. “ To take 
an admiral is what hath not been often seen,” 
and Sir George Ayscue still enjoys the some- 
what invidious distinction of being the only 
English admiral to have been captured in a 
sea-fight. 

Though defeated, the English were not dis- 
couraged. Prince Rupert and Albemarle led 
their repaired.and reorganized fleet out of the 
Thames a few weeks Jater in high fettl— 
“common men and all cry if we do not beat 
them now we shall never do it.” They did it in 
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“* St. James’ fight ” (July 25th to 26th, O.S.), 
although Tromp with the rear division of the 
Dutch fleet drove the opposing Blue squadron 
towards the English coast, while Rupert and 
Albemarle overwhelmed the Dutch centre and 
van, driving De Ruyter into the Wielingen. 
After Tromp had skilfully evaded the con- 
verging English squadrons next day, and slipped 
in between them to rejoin De Ruyter, a violent 
altercation took place between the two Dutch 
admirals when they met on the deck of the 
Zeven Provincien. Each blamed the other for 
the defeat, but the States-General came down 
strongly on the side of their commander-in- 
chief, and Tromp was summarily dismissed 
from the service, despite his belated offer to 
apologize. He therefore did not participate in 
the campaign of 1667, when De Ruyter sailed 
up the Medway and burnt our ships at Chatham, 
thus inflicting on British arms the most 
humiliating reverse they ever sustained until 
the fall of Singapore in 1942. 

The Peace of Breda, which ended the 
second Dutch War on the basis of uti possidetis 
(thus giving us New Amsterdam alias New 
York), proved to be only a breathing-space. 
By the treaty of Dover (May, 1670), Charles II 
agreed with Louis XIV to re-establish Roman 
Catholicism in England as soon as practicable, 
and to join with the French King in crushing 
the “upstart” Dutch republic. The Third 
Dutch War began with Sir Robert Holmes’ 
treacherous (and unsuccessful) attack on the 
Smyrna fleet in March, 1672; the French 
armies poured over the Rhine a few weeks 
later, and Holland was saved from annihila- 
tion only by the flooding of the approaches to 
Amsterdam, and by De Ruyter’s victory over 
the Anglo-French fleet at Solebay in June, 
1672. The Dutch people turned to the House 
of Orange in this crisis and compelled the 
States-General to proclaim young Prince 
William III Stadtholder and Captain-General 
of the armed forces. A mob of infuriated 
burghers at The Hague lynched the unfortunate 
brothers De Witt, who were the mainstay of the 
Republican party and wrongly suspected of 
collusion with the French. Cernelis Tromp, 
always a zealous Orangist, disgraced himself on 
this occasion by his open patronage of the 
murderers, since he blamed Jan De Witt for 
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his replacement by De Ruyter in 1665 and for 
his dismissal in 1666. Prince William now made 
every endeavour to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the two leading Dutch admirals, but for 
some time his efforts were in vain. Tromp’s 
“* bouillant humeur ” even led him to accuse De 
Ruyter, in the Prince’s presence, of having 
** fought like a sissy,” and of having fired the 
Royal Prince purely to spite him ; eventually, 
however, a reconciliation was effected. Sur- 
prisingly enough, it proved durable, and 
Tromp henceforth loyally cooperated with his 
superior. 

He took a leading part in the three battles 
off the Dutch coast in the summer of 1673 
which saved the United Provinces from invasion 
by sea. In the last of these, fought off the Texel 
on August 21st, Tromp was engaged in a duel 
to the death by Sir Edward Spragg, Admiral 
of the Blue. Spragg had boasted to King 
Charles that he would bring back Tromp, dead 
or alive, but in the upshot it was he himself 
who perished in the action ; although Tromp 
was forced to shift his flag twice. After the 
final fiasco at the Texel, mounting popular feel- 
ing in England against the French alliance 
forced Charles to desert Louis and to make a 
separate peace with the United Provinces in 
February, 1674. From the contemporary view- 
point, Charles II’s two Dutch wars had been 
singularly unsuccessful in execution and barren 
of results as compared with that won by the 
Commonwealth ; for there was no reason to 
suppose then that New York had much of a 
future before it, and the Dutch, who had re- 
taken it in 1673, made no bones about giving 
it back next year. 

Cornelis Tromp’s name was now as well 
known: in England as his father’s had been 
before him ; and a year after the end of the war 
he paid:a visit to this country at the invitation 
of the Earl of Ossory (with whom he had been 
hotly engaged at the Texel) and with the 
cordial approval of Charles II. He was most 
hospitably received at Court, being knighted 
by the King, and great crowds thronged to see 
him when he visited London Exchange, 
Windsor Castle and Oxford University. His 
host at the University was the celebrated Dr. 
Fell, who had some difficulty in finding the 
salt-junk which Tromp assured him was the 
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only meat he could eat, when invited to a 
College dinner. He was offered an honorary 
degree, but “ thinking that title out of his ele- 
ment would have nothing to do with it.” The 
disgruntled don who is our chief informant 
about Tromp’s visit to Oxford adds that the 
admiral spent most of his time carousing with 
the butler and the plumber of New College 
“ either in the brandy-shop or tavern.” Some 
of the Fellows were not averse from playing 
their part in this hospitality, as Humphrey 
Prideaux duly recorded (February 7th O.S., 
1675). “‘ We got a greater victory over Van 
Trump here than all your sea-captains in 
London, he confessing that he was more drunk 
here than anywhere else since he came into 
England, which I think very little to the honour 
of our University. Dr. Speed was the chief 
man that encountered him, who mustering up 
about five or six more as able as himself at wine 
and brandy got the Dutchman to the Crown 
Tavern, and there so plyed him with both that 
at twelve that night they were fain to carry 
him to his lodgings.” 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to think 
that Cornelis Tromp was merely the “ drunke- 
ing, greazy Dutchman” which Humphrey 
Prideaux thought he was. Soon after his return 
home, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Danish fleet, which he led to decisive 
victory over the Swedes in the Baltic during the 
Scanian War of 1676-77. This proved to be his 
last piece of active service, and his great ambi- 
tion of leading the Dutch fleet to victory in his 
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The Battle of the Texel, August 1673. From a painting by William Van de Velde the Younger 


capacity of commander-in-chief was never 
realized. Having become slightly estranged 
from Prince William, he did not command the 
fleet which took the Prince to England for the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. The Anglo- 
Dutch defeat at Beachy Head two years later 
gave him his last chance, since he was sub- 
sequently nominated to command the Dutch 
contingent. The Dutch had accused the 
English commander-in-chief, Torrington, of 
having left them in the lurch on that occasion ; 
and although Torrington was acquitted of mis- 
conduct by a court martial, it is significant that 
his successor, Admiral Russell, wrote to the 
Earl of Nottingham in February, 1691, “I beg 
you, if Tromp commands the fleet (as we hear), 
to make my compliments to him, and give him 
this assurance from me—that he shall not be 
deft in the day of battle.” 

Tromp was not destined to share in the 
victory of La Hogue, as he fell ill and died in 
May of that same year. His contemporary bio- 
grapher insinuates that he was poisoned by 
French agents ; but it is much more likely 
that his intemperate habits, outstanding even 
in what Dryden termed “a very merry, danc- 
ing, drinking, laughing, quaffing, and un- 
thinking time,”’ were mainly responsible for his 
premature end. He was not so great a com- 
mander nor so admirable a character as was his 
father ; but in their different ways these two 
fine fighters typified a nation which, as 
Macaulay wrote, once “‘ gave us a king and 
many a good thrashing.” 


Arthur Thistlewood 
a Regency Republican 





Four of the Cato Street conspirators ; WATSON, THISTLEWOOD, PRESTON and HARPER 


By ALAN SMITH 


T A QUARTER TO EIGHT on May Ist 1820, 
Arthur Thistlewood, James Ings, James 
Brunt, William Davidson and Richard 

Tidd stepped on to the scaffold newly erected 
outside the Debtors’ Gate of Newgate Prison 
to expiate their crime of treason. It was an 
occasion long remembered by all who witnessed 
it. From the early hours sightseers had been 
streaming in and occupying points of vantage. 
Shortly before the execution part of the railing 
of St. Sepulchre’s Church, on which a great 
number of people had climbed, collapsed, re- 
sulting in the injury of many. Certain observers 
affected surprise at the extraordinary number 
of women, some of them well dressed, who had 
joined the crowds waiting “for this most 
awful exhibition.” 


The sentence on all the prisoners had been 
that they should be dragged on a hurdle to 
the place of execution and hanged, their heads 
cut off and bodies quartered. (Only seven years 
previously, the sentence would have included 
the tearing of the heart and bowels from the 
body while yet alive !) However, the Privy 
Council had consented, out of deference to 
humanitarian sentiment, to omit the hurdles 
and the quartering. 

The prisoners were pinioned and hooded. 
A journalist had vainly endeavoured to get 
some final statement or request from Thistle- 
wood. The crowd was tense with emotion— 
then came an agitated cry from a roof-top 
opposite, “God bless you, God Almighty 
bless you ! ” 


All illustrations by courtesy of St. Marylebone Public Library 
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,_: The hangman’s work was soon done. The 
bodies remained suspended for half an hour, 
then were cut down and laid in coffins while 
the heads were severed. That of Thistlewood 
was removed first and held up with the cry, 
“ This is the head of Arthur Thistlewood, the 
traitor.” A groan came from the crowd. The 
edge of the knife employed had been turned 
by one of Thistlewood’s vertebrae and an 
assistant was hurriedly sent into the prison 
governor’s dining room to bring out a carving- 
knife to be used on the other bodies. 

An incident related by Thackeray adds the 
last touch of horror to this narrative. The 
executioner dropped the head of Brunt while 
displaying it—thus bringing forth the cry of 
“ Yah—butterfingers ! ” from a member of the 
crowd. The public reaction to this brutality is 
said to have been a turning point in the 
reformers’ campaign to abolish the grisly 
sentence of decapitation. 

In the streets an hour later a different 
atmosphere prevailed. Princess Lieven, in a 
letter, wrote, “‘ The conspirators were hanged 
an hour ago, and at the moment the streets are 
full of music, of drums and of people wearing 
masks. It is the festival of the chimney sweeps 
and they are dancing at every corner. It makes 
me sad. Why did Brunt die crying, ‘ Long live 
liberty’ ? Why did that emotion dominate 
him at the moment of saying goodbye ; even 
in him the emotion is not criminal.” 

The execution of Thistlewood and his 
associates marks the end of a phase in English 
radicalism. The French Revolution had been 
accompanied in England by an upsurge of 
liberal sentiment, which persisted even after 
the tide of revolution had receded in France 
itself. In England Parliamentary reform, the 
rights of man, agrarian law—all these were the 
subjects of debate. In association with the 
Irish, illegal associations for the overthrow of 
the Government were formed. Economic 
distress provided these groups with eager 
audiences. On behalf of the Government, 
agents-provocateurs were active. By the spring 
of 1812 some 12,000 troops were needed to 
hold down the disturbed Midlands. There was 
widespread anticipation of a general insurrec- 
tion. This never materialized because the 
distressed people had no clear revolutionary 








aims and because there was no revolutionary 
leadership capable of joining a thousand limited 
discontents into one united movement for 


social change. The English Revolution re- 
mained a “might have been” because the 
middle class felt no cause to assume the role 
of Jacobins. English “ Enragés” were not 
lacking, they were merely ineffective. 

The next years of crisis were 1816-17, but 
by then the possibility of successful revolution 
had passed. The main armies were back at 
home and the demand for a limited Parlia- 
mentary reform was becoming the dominant 
note of radicalism. But between 1812 and 
1816 a new element had appeared on the scene. 
Around Arthur Thistlewood was formed a 
group of convinced revolutionary republicans 
advocating armed insurrection as the only 
workable means of bringing about the reforms 
that England so sorely needed. The group 
saw their revolutionary hopes, once so high, 
slowly fading. Only a revolutionary coup could 
save the situation. There is in this, as in 
certain other respects, a curious parallel to the 
case of Baboeuf. 

The Government spent a great deal of time 
and money in ascertaining and recording the 
views and activities of the Thistlewood group. 
From (at least) 1816 to 1820 they plotted con- 
tinuously, seeking to exploit old grievances and 
point out new ones. Many of the tactics 
devised and employed by Thistlewood and his 
associate Preston have since become standard 
in the agitator’s repertory. For this, and many 
other reasons, Thistlewood and his circle are 
not without interest for both the student and 
the general reader. 


Much has been written about Thistlewood’s 
background, for the most part as prefatory 
matter to contemporary accounts of the Cato 
Street Conspiracy, the subsequent trials and 
the executions, and even by 1820 much legend 
had gathered about his name. He was said to 
have travelled in America and the West Indies, 
to have been in Paris during the Terror, to 
have fought for the French at Zurich in 1799. 
Some facts can be retrieved from these 
romances, others can be independently estab- 
lished from public records. 

It is reasonably certain that he was born as 








ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD 
** Albion is still in chains of slavery. I quit it 
without regret” 


Arthur Burnett—illegitimate child of William 
Thistlewood of Bardney, Lincs., who farmed 
land belonging to the Vyner family. His 
baptism was registered on Dec. 4th, 1774 at 
Horsington, his mother being the daughter of a 
small shopkeeper of that place. It seems that 
his father adopted and educated him and he 
next appears in 1795 as “ Arthur Thistlewood 
of Tupholme, grazier,” as surety for a marriage 
bond now in Lincoln Diocesan Records. The 
War Office records next take up the story and 
show him as an Ensign in the 1st Regiment of 
the West Yorks Militia, from July 1798 to 
February 1799. On Feb. 24th he resigned his 
commission. Between July and November 
1803, he was a lieutenant in the Royal Third 
Lincs. Regiment of Militia. In 1804 he 
married a Miss Worsley of Lincoln, a lady 
much older than himself, and possessed of 
considerable wealth. After a short time his 
wife died and her fortune reverted to her own 
people. In 1808 he married again, this time to 
Susannah Wilkinson of Horncastle, daughter 
of a butcher. 

A mutilated letter in Marylebone Public 
Library tells us that in 1811 he was staying in 
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the Edgware Road, not far from the Cato 
Street he was later to make notorious. When 
peace was concluded in 1814 he made a short 
visit to Paris, and immediately on his return 
came under the notice of the authorities as a 
dangerous man. His sudden entry into radical 
politics appears to be quite unmotivated. True, 
he was illegitimate and he had been dis- 
appointed of a large fortune, but this hardly 
accounts for his transformation from an 
undistinguished rural militia-man into the 
murderous fanatic he undoubtedly became. 
Contemporary writers insisted on his link with 
France, maintaining he had been in Paris 
during the Terror. John Alger, writing in 
1889, placed Thistlewood’s stay in France 
from 1799 to 1802. Mr. Gilbert Armitage 
asserts that Thistlewood was involved in 
Despard’s assassination plot of 1802, but as 
neither author indicates the sources of this 
information the reliability of these interesting 
statements cannot yet be pronounced upon. 


In October 1814 Thomas Evans had in- 
stituted “‘ The Society of Spencean Philanthro- 
pists ’’ to propagate the ideas of the agrarian 
reformer Thomas Spence, who had died in 
September of the same year. The Spenceans 
had been increasingly active since I812, a 
reflection of the revolutionary temper of that 
time. The Society was organized in four 
sections, meeting in different places on different 
evenings. Evans in so organizing the society 
was reproducing the structure of the old London 
Corresponding Society of which he had once 
been secretary. Evans was a convinced re- 
publican of long standing who had also been 
active in promoting the Society of United 
Englishmen, after the Irish model. Evans 
himself was now of a pious turn of mind, but 
the Society attracted to itself the most radical 
of the disaffected. The London “ Hampden 
Clubs ” came under Spencean influence and 
the Spenceans became the spearhead of the 
working class reform movement. ‘“Spencean” 
had then something of the same connotation 
as the word Bolshevik has had for many in 
our own day. It was into these circles that 
Thistlewood drifted and there where he met the 
two Watsons, Thomas Preston, Hooper and the 
others who were to form his immediate circle. 
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The Conspirators are surprised on the night of February 23rd, 1820, and a police officer is stabbed 


On Oct. 30th 1816, John Harriot of the 
Thames Police Office communicated to 
Addington the contents of a leaflet handed in 
by a watchman. It ran thus :— 


Britons strike home ! 

The whole country awaits the signal from London 
to fly to Arms ! — Haste — break open Gunsmiths 
and all likely places to find Arms — Run all con- 
stables through who touch a man of us. — No rise 
of Bread — No Regent! No Castlereagh! No 
Placeman, Tythes or Enclosures — Stand true or 
starve in Slavery ! 

This manifesto seems to be the first fruits 
of Thistlewood’s influence on the London 
reformers. It immediately strikes certain 
characteristic notes—his tone of urgency, his 
fixed idea that once London gave the lead the 
whole country would rise. The references to 
economic grievances seem to be of rural rather 
than of urban concern. 

The Watson-Thistlewood group hoped to 
bring about their aims by means of the more 
moderate reformers and accordingly Henry 
Hunt was invited to organize a meeting on 
November 15th at Spa Fields to consider 
Parliamentary reform. Placards addressed to 
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“distressed tradesmen, manufacturers and 
mariners ” called them “to meet and adopt 
measures with a view to their relief.” As early 
as ten o’clock the crowds began to gather and 
the “ Morning Chronicle ” account estimated 
the number present as twenty thousand. Hunt 
arrived at one and addressed the crowd from 
the top of his coach and then from an upper 
window of Merlin’s Cave, a tavern adjacent 
to the fields. The meeting adopted a form of 
petition to be presented to Parliament by Mr. 
Hunt and Sir Francis Burdett. A meeting to 
receive the answer to the petition was proposed 
for February, but the younger Watson pro- 
tested at the delay and moved that December 
2nd should be the chosen day. This motion 
was carried and the meeting then broke up. 

Immediately the extremist group pushed 
on their plans. Placards were posted, calling 
the meeting for December 2nd in these terms :— 

“Four millions in distress ! Half a million 
live in spendid luxury ! The Nation’s wrongs 
must be redressed.” 

“An Address to Suffering Britons” from 
the “ Tri-coloured Private Committee ” found 





its way into the London prisons—and thence 
to the Home Office ! Its opening phrases were : 
“On Monday December 2nd, the flag will be 
unfurled ! Your liberty is planned and you 
will be restored to your country under a new 
Government.” 

Operations on December 2nd were to be 
controlled by a committee of five—Thistlewood, 
the two Watsons, Preston and Castles, a 
government agent. The group had previously 
been active among the soldiers, a small quantity 
of explosives and pikes had been collected. 
The Bank was to be attacked, the Tower 
seized, the prisons opened. A list was drawn 
up of the names of those who would serve on 
the Committee of Public Safety—though this 
was probably done without the consent of 
most of those named. Some celebrities on the 
list included Burdett, Cochrane, Hunt, Cart- 
wright and Alderman Wood. Thistlewood’s 
view at this stage seems to have been that these 
reformers were not so much opposed to revolu- 
tion as hesitant and timid, awaiting and ready 
to follow the resolute action of such a bold man 
as himself. He was speedily disillusioned. 

The meeting was held as arranged. Before 
Hunt arrived the Watsons addressed the crowd, 
roused some of them to fighting pitch and led 
them, behind a tri-colour of Red, White and 
Green, to attack a gunsmith’s shop. Here, 
arms were seized and the mob moved, firing, 
towards the Royal Exchange. Meanwhile, 
another party, under Preston and Thistlewood, 
made for the Tower. The revolutionary élan 
of the rebels rapidly dwindled. The Lord 
Mayor and a handful of constables dispersed 
the first group, and when Thistlewood and 
Preston scaled the Tower wall and called upon 
the soldiers to surrender, they were merely 
laughed at. Meanwhile, Hunt was addressing 
the greater part of the crowd which was still 
at Spa Fields. 

While out on bail, the conspirators dis- 
cussed new ways of bringing about their aims. 
A “snowball” scheme was devised whereby 
“ten men were to buy a pair of pistols each 
and each man was to recruit ten again, similarly 
armed. All to stand ready for emergencies.” 
Evans, at the Spencean meetings, now openly 
called for revolution and the old committee 
set about convening yet another meeting in 
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Spa Fields. Uniforms were to be made for 
the leaders and groups of young women were 
to be organized to impede the activity of 
soldiers who might be present. This scheme 
had originally been devised for the December 
meeting, but had not been put into operation. 

A trial for High Treason in the spring of 
1817 led to an acquittal for all the prisoners, 
excepting only a certain Cashman, an Irish 
sailor unconnected with radicalism but be- 
fuddled with drink, who, ignorant of the 
niceties distinguished by lawyers, suffered 
the death penalty for displaying the French 
tri-colour. The English tri-colour, displayed 
by Watson, being a recognized emblem, 
was adjudged not treasonable. The acquittal 
prompted further activities by the faction. 
Preston was unrepentant. “ Another twenty 
minutes and we should have had the Tower 
and carried everything before us,” he is 
declared to have said. 

Every month now, new efforts were being 
reported to the Government. The conspirators 
spawned plots as a cod spawns eggs, and by the 
summer they began to see some results. 
** Reformers’ Banquets” were organized for 
apparently quite innocent purposes, but in 
reality as a cover for recruitment to the group 
and for the discussion of further plans. The 
word “ assassination”’ began to come to the 
fore. 

At this time Thistlewood’s opinions took a 
sharp turn to the left and a second manifesto 
appeared. 

Liberty ! Equality! Humanity ! 
Emancipation from slavery and oppression ! 
Church and Crown lands to be vested in the 

people ! 

Useful institutions to be preserved. 

A Convention is to be chosen and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to act (pro tempore). 
All officers to be chosen from the people and not 
one of the rich, with the exception of Hunt and 
Cobbett. No Burdetts, Waithmans or any hypo- 
critical patriots. The Lords and Commons and 
all Aristocrats are to be executed. No Bishops or 
hired Ministry. Unreserved toleration is to be 
allowed. There is to be no distinction of countries 


or of counties. People to be distinguished as 
Northern Britons, Western Britons ! 


Spies regularly reported the group’s dis- 
cussions. Public ownership of the land was to 
be their panacea. Further, they held it to be 
“a shame that the High Man should have so 
much out of the Poor Man’s labour.” Un- 
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Back view of the house in Cato Street where plans were laid to massacre the Cabinet at dinner 


employed weavers were now beginning to fall 
under Thistlewood’s spell and it was planned 
to assemble a body of these, as for a supper, in 
Smithfield during Bartholomew’s Fair. They 
were to seize artillery from the park in Grays 
Inn Lane and the Bank was to be attacked. 
The scheme hung fire for lack of men skilled to 
work the great guns and in the end the plot 
was rendered completely abortive by the 
presence of large bodies of troops during the 
critical days of the fair. 

The execution of Brandreth, ringleader in 
the “ Derbyshire Rebellion,” gave Preston 
the idea of a mourning campaign that might 
give the reformers some idea of the support 
they enjoyed. Later, Preston went up to 
Birmingham to sound opinion there, but within 
a few days he was back again, having had no 
success. In London, the fortunes of the group 
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were varied. In early December, Sherwin, the 
radical printer, placed his press at their dis- 
posal, but on the other hand, unemployment 
was rapidly decreasing. “I wish,” said 
Thistlewood, “‘ there were not one bit of work 
in Spitalfields for one month.” 

In January 1818, Hooper, a member of the 
group, died. Rather despised by his comrades 
when alive, in death he was cast by them for an 
important role. His funeral, it was hoped, 
might provide a chance for a show of strength, 
but once again the authorities were forewarned 
and troops stood by until Hooper had been 
quietly buried. 

By now Thistlewood was growing desperate. 
He was resolved to act, if necessary, alone. 
Perhaps as a result of this frame of mind he 
challenged Lord Sidmouth to a duel. He was 
promptly arrested, charged with behaving 





in a manner likely to cause a breach of the 
peace, and in May was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. This he served at 
Horsham, under very uncomfortable conditions. 

Once released, he immediately resumed 
activity. He appeared in the North, speaking 
on the same platform as Henry Hunt. The 
“Manchester Massacre” of August 1819 
reduced his already limited programme to one 
word—revenge ! He returned to London and 
forsaking his old associates he began to organize 
a new group. 

By November a spy had managed to track 
down this new organization. Thistlewood’s 
manoeuvre had failed and he was now well set 
on the road to destruction. On February 23rd 
1820 the conspirators were surprised whilst 
arming themselves in a loft in Cato Street near 
the Edgware Road. They had planned to break 
in on a Cabinet dinner being held at Lord 
Harrowby’s, massacre all those present—and 
proclaim the Republic. 

At his trial at the Old Bailey Thistlewood 
pursued a vacillating course—first a martyr to 
the cause of liberty, next the victim of a vile 
plot. The general theme of the defendants was 
to suggest that the spy had himself organized 
the plot from start to finish. In view of 
Thistlewood’s record this was not very con- 
vincing. 

The outcome was never seriously in doubt. 
Five were sentenced to death, five to trans- 
portation for life. Another group, of whom 
Preston was one, were discharged for lack of 
evidence. 














In his final speech, Thistlewood was calm 
and resolved, if somewhat dramatic : 

“ Albion is still in chains of slavery. .I quit it 
without regret. I shall be consigned to the grave, 
and my body will be immured beneath the sojl 
whereon I first drew breath. My only sorrow is 
that that soil should be a theatre for slaves, for 
cowards and for despots. My motives, I doubt not, 
will hereafter be justly appreciated.” 

After the lapse of a hundred and thirty 
years, during which interval we have seen the 
rise and triumph of many revolutionary parties 
and during which the mechanics of revolutions 
have been the subject of much study, we can 
appreciate the significance of Thistlewood and 
his ideas far more completely than could his 
contemporaries. He was a revolutionary who 
came to believe that only the working class 
itself could bring about its own emancipation. 
He had no faith in the middle-class reformers 
who were to dominate liberal and radical 
politics throughout the century. In tactics he 
put his faith in the revolutionary coup d’état 
followed by an appeal to the people. Obsessed 
with the need for action, feeling, like the later 
terrorist Zhelyabov, that history was moving 
too slowly and needed a push, he devoted little 
attention to matters of theory. 

He occupies, in the ancestry of English 
revolutionaries, a position similar to that which 
Marxists have freely accorded to Baboeuf. His 
activity began too late to be effective. His 
conspiracies were futile. His oratory fell upon 
deaf ears. In his own age he was wondered at 
as a prodigy. We now know him to have been 
a portent. 
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From a MS. in the Bodleian Library 


A study of the development of the Christmas Spirit—from 
Pagan Saturnalia to Victorian family party 


By J. A. R. PIMLOTT 


os NE OF THE LEAST PLEASING effects of 
(_) modem refinement,” wrote Washing- 
ton Irving in the Sketch Book (1819- 
20), “is the havoc it has made among the 
hearty old holiday customs... Many of the 
games and ceremonials of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared, and like the sherris sack 
of old Falstaff, are become matters of specula- 
tion and dispute among commentators.” 
Irving himself painted a memorable picture of 
what G. K. Chesterton called the “ feudal 
Christmas ”—Christmas as it had been kept 
by Sir Roger de Coverley and was roman- 
ticized by Sir Walter Scott. 
England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
He was one of several nineteenth-century 
writers—among them William Sandys and 
other antiquaries—who recorded the tra- 
ditional observances in an attempt to save them 
from the oblivion that seemed imminent. In 
fact, Christmas was on the eve of a rejuvenation, 
as a result of which it was to gain a popularity 
hardly paralleled in its long history. 
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The English Christmas was largely reshaped 
in the nineteenth century, but to understand 
what happened it is necessary to look back to 
the “ old ” Christmas out of which it developed. 
Those who like to pursue institutions to their 
ultimate sources may, if they wish, trace the 
origins of the English Christmas to the 
beginnings of human society. For the present, 
it is enough that the festivities derived less from 
Christian sources than from the pagan mid- 
winter celebrations at the time of the December 
solstice, which had the promotion of fertility 
as one of their chief purposes. The eating and 
drinking, always an important feature of 
Christmas observances, are directly descended 
from these primaeval banquetings ; and other 
customs that with greater or lesser certainty 
can be traced to pre-Christian origins include 
the use of evergreens, the telling of ghost 
stories, and some of the traditional games. 

Little is known about the midwinter ob- 
servances in Britain upon which Augustine 
and his successors sought to superimpose the 
Christian feast of the Nativity. There is a 





tantalizing reference to the heathen “ Yule” 
in Bede, but for the most part it is necessary 
to rely on surmise. The story of the English 
Christmas from the Conversion to the Con- 
quest, however, is epitomized in the instructions 
which Gregory the Great sent to Augustine. 
He was to be careful not to alarm the people 
by interference with heathen ceremonies, and 
the Pope specifically advised him to allow 
‘converts to kill and eat large numbers of oxen 
to the glory of God at the Christmas festival, 
as they had formerly done to the Devil. 

Until it had consolidated its position, the 
Church was obliged to acquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of many pagan observances ; but, 
as time went on, it was able to effect a syn- 
thesis between the old and the new in which 
the grosser customs had no place. Alfred and 
other Kings joined with the ecclesiastical 
authorities in prescribing that the Twelve 
Days should be kept as a period of festival and 
abstention from work. Even though the people 
still performed their traditional dances in the 
precincts of the church at Christmas, at least 
they came to church to do so. And a Christian 
background was provided for the feasting, the 
telling of tales, the minstrelsy, the games, the 
wassailing, and the jousting, with which the 
Twelve Days were marked. 

The first chapter in the story may con- 
veniently be closed in 1043, when the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle for the first time spoke of 
December 25th as “ Christmas ” instead of 
“ midwinter ” or “ midwinter’s mass.” By 
the eleventh century the main elements in the 
Christmas tradition, which the Normans in- 
herited, had been established. The Twelve 
Days were the chief period of annual holiday— 
a sensible recognition of economic realities in 
a rural society, as well as a compromise with 
popular tradition. Survivals from paganism 
had been so successfully blended with Christian 
observances that even the Church had come 
to accept the admixture. What principally 
distinguished this complex of customs from 
those of today was their communal character ; 
they involved the participation of the whole 
community, and were focused on some 
central point, whether it was the church or the 
hall of the local lord or magnate. 

The Norman Conquest led to no fundamen- 
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tal change in this pattern. One of its conse- 
quences, however, was to expose England to 
Continental Christmas traditions that went 
back to the Saturnalian and other celebrations 
of imperial Rome. Though the Continental 
“ Feast of Fools ” was never fully transplanted 
here, among the customs that it contributed to 
the English Christmas were the “ Boy Bishop ” 
ceremonies and the “lords of misrule,”’ who 
in the later Middle Ages were common under 
various names at the Court, in noble houses, 
and at colleges and inns of court. 

Saturnalian customs never took deep root 
in England, and the major innovations between 
the Conquest and the Reformation were largely 
native in character. The Nativity drama, 
evolved as a medium of religious instruction, 
became one of the chief forms of popular art 
and the forerunner of the secular theatre. But 
it was the carol that was the main literary glory 
of the mediaeval English Christmas. Imported 
in the first place from France and Italy, on 
English soil it was transformed from a dance 
song into the medium for some of the loveliest 
expressions of the English lyrical genius. 

The immediate impact of the Reformation 
upon Christmas observances was so slight as 
to be hard to discern. The “ boy bishops ” 
soon died out, despite an attempt by Queen 
Mary to revive them after they had been sup- 
pressed by Cranmer; for the ecclesiastical 
authorities had long regarded them with dis- 
favour. Carols and carol-singing also went into 
a decline, though this was due rather to the 
development of instrumental music than to 
religious reasons. On the surface, things con- 
tinued much as before, but the changes that 
were taking place underneath were so funda- 
mental that, when the crisis came under the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, it was all 
the more explosive for having been delayed. 

It was not only that, with the spread of 
Puritanism, the traditional celebrations became 
offensive to a growing body of opinion. Many 
who had no inclinations to Puritanism deplored 
the excesses which marked them—the disorders 
at the Inns of Court and the Universities, the 
drunkenness and gambling among all classes. 
There was nothing new in this. Wyclif had 
denounced the abuses as vehemently as did 
the Puritans, and both the Church and the 
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Carol-singers offering a broadsheet for sale 


secular authorities had tried to curb them. 
Deeper forces were at work, for the old 
Christmas reflected a social and economic sys- 
tem that was rapidly being transformed. The 
agricultural revolution, the expansion of trade 
and industry, the growth of the towns, the 
liquidation of the monastic estates, the in- 
creasing differentiation between social classes, 
all contributed imperceptibly but surely to the 
disintegration of the “ feudal ” Christmas of the 
manor, the gild, and the mediaeval corporation. 
Contemporaries were dimly aware of what was 
happening. The author of the late sixteenth- 
or early seventeenth-century verses, The 
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Lamentation of Christmas, deplored the decline 
of the rural Christmas, attributing it to economic 
and social causes, which included the exodus of 
“‘ great men” to London, rural depopulation 
as a result of sheep-farming, the impoverishment 
of the farmers, and the high cost of living. 
But the extent of the changes that then 
occurred must not be exaggerated. Herrick’s 
vivid and delightful descriptions of the 
countryman’s Christmas are evidence of the 
vitality of the old customs, even when the 
Puritan attack was at its height. As for the 
towns, the old Christmas is nowhere more 
faithfully summed up than in Ben Jonson’s 
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Christmas Masque (1616), in which the eight 
sons and two daughters of the central figure, old 
Gregory Christmas, epitomize the main institu- 
tions of the season : “‘ Mis-Rule, Caroll, Minc’d 
Pie, Gamboll, Post and Paire, New-Yeares-Gift, 
Mumming, Wassall, Offering, Babie-Cake.” 
Hezekiah Woodward succinctly stated the 
chief items of the Puritan indictment in the 
title of the tract he published in 1656 : “ Christ- 
mas Day, the old Heathens’ Feasting Day in 
honour to Saturn their Idol-God, the Papists’ 
Massing Day, the Superstitious Man’s Idol Day, 
the Multitudes’ Idle Day, Satan’s That Adver- 
sary’s Working Day, the true Christian Man’s 
Fasting Day.” There were popular uprisings 
against the Puritan ban, but, as John Evelyn, 
among others, discovered, the authorities did 
not hesitate to use the army to enforce it. That 
the Puritans merely accelerated an historical 
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process is shown by the failure of Christmas 
to regain its former popularity after the 
Restoration. But again one must not over- 
emphasize. As Addison, Southey, Cowper and 
other writers bear witness, the traditional 
celebrations never entirely died out in rural 
England. Gay, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, 
are among those who provide evidence of the 
survival of the old forms in the towns ; and 
the brisk business in Norfolk turkeys, which 
developed in the eighteenth century, indicates 
the importance attached by the Londoner to a 
good Christmas table. 

Christmas was, nevertheless, by general 
consent in decline. The author of Poor 
Robin’s Almanack was perhaps indulging in 
poetic licence when he declared in 1709 : 


And Christmas scarcely should we know 
Did not the almanacks it show. 
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But David Garrick summed up the general 
view in A Christmas Tale (1774) : 


Behold a personage well known to fame ; 
Once lov’d and honour’d—Christmas is my name! 


And Lamb was probably right in 1827 ; Old 
Christmas, he said, “‘ cometh not with his 
wonted gait, he is shrunk 9 inches in the girth, 
but is yet a lusty fellow.” 

It is not easy to say why the process of 
decay should have been suddenly arrested in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
Christmas of Pickwick Papers, published in 
1836-7, seems to be separated by an age from 
the Christmas of the Christmas Carol, published 
in 1843. Pickwick stressed the material side 
of the festivities, and looked back to the 
eighteenth century. The Carol looked forward, 
and was largely responsible for the fact that 
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Dickens, more than any other person, is associa- 
ted with the modern conception of Christmas. 
Without neglecting the good things of the season 
the Carol dwelt upon the spiritual, though not 
specifically the religious, aspects of the festivity. 
As the immediate success of the Carol on both 
sides of the Atlantic showed, Dickens’s role 
was to translate into literary form the feelings 
that many inarticulate people were beginning 
to share. The part of the Prince Consort, who 
is often linked with Dickens as the founder 
of the modern Christmas, was even more 
passive. Neither was an innovator ; the one 
accelerated the course of events by his writings, 
and the other by his royal example. 

Dickens’s Carol was a protest against the 
hypocrisy that had made a mockery of con- 
ventional Christmas sentiments. Ebenezer 
Scrooge, at least, had the courage of his 
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convictions; which was more than could be said 
of most of his fellow countrymen. The theme 
was not original ; it was already part of the 
Christmas stock-in-trade of humanitarian and 
radical writers. Punch, for example, preached 
it year after year. “‘ Christmas is fast approach- 
ing,” Punch wrote in 1841, “ Let the physical 
weight of all corporations, all private bene- 
factors of the poor, be distributed in eatables 
to the indigent and famishing.” This new con- 
ception of Christmas answered the psychological 
needs that were expressed and stimulated by 
the social novelists and the Christian Socialist 
movement. That it should have become the 
festival, above all, of the child was also natural 
in the circumstances of the age. The innocence 
and helplessness of children appealed to the 
romantic, and offered a challenge to the 
humanitarian ; it was a time when family life 
was being strengthened by the revival of 
religion, and in this the Court set an example 
followed by all ranks in society. 

The resurgence of Christmas did not prevent 
the continued decline of folk customs that had 
lost their meaning or were ill-adapted to 
modern conditions. A radical reshaping took 
place ; Twelfth Night, mumming, wassailing, 
were some of the customs that were discarded. 
Many industrial workers, including children, 
had no other holiday than December 25th ; 
and the giving of presents was transferred from 
New Year to Christmas Day. With the dis- 
appearance of Twelfth Night celebrations, the 
Twelfth cake—still in the middle of the century 
the “ monarch of sweetmeats,” according to a 
writer in Punch—seems to have been trans- 
muted into the Christmas cake. There were 
some revivals, the carol being the most im- 
portant. It had never died out, but most of the 
mediaeval carols had been forgotten, and carol- 
singing had declined into little more than a 
rural folk survival. Already before Dickens, 
antiquarians had begun the work of rediscovery 
which was to culminate in the reinstatement 
of the carol as one of the major features of the 
English Christmas. The Nativity play and the 
crib came later, and never counted for so much. 
The pantomime—perhaps the only contribu- 
tion of the eighteenth century and not, in the 
first place, specifically connected with Christ- 
mas—gained in extravagance and splendour. 
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The giving of presents became universal ; they 
are conspicuously absent from the celebrations 
in Pickwick. 

But the chief interest lies in the new customs 
that were introduced. There were at least 
three major innovations: in chronological 
order, the Christmas tree, the Christmas 
card, and—strange though this may sound— 
Father Christmas as we know him now. The 
Prince Consort has been mistakenly credited 
with responsibility for bringing the Christmas 
tree to England. No doubt the example of the 
royal household was an important influence in 
spreading the custom; but it was already 
known here before the Prince introduced it at 
Windsor in 1840 ; and the speed with which 
it was simultaneously adopted in the United 
States and elsewhere outside Germany is 
evidence that the extraordinary popularity 
attained in the forties and fifties by this 
“pretty German toy,” as Dickens called it, 
was due to deeper causes. In Germany itself 
the custom went back at least to the early 
seventeenth century ; it is recorded at Stras- 
bourg in 1605. But it remained localized in 
Germany, and largely unknown outside, until 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The Christmas card, on the other hand, was a 
British invention. There was nothing novel, 
of course, about the exchange of seasonable 
greetings ; it was an old custom. But in the 
age of the penny post the Christmas card was 
the obvious practical answer to the problem 
that became more complicated as Christmas 
was taken more seriously—how to communi- 
cate easily with friends and relatives who could 
not be greeted in person. The odd thing is 
that, although it was separately invented in the 
forties by Sir Henry Cole and others, and had 
been anticipated by valentines, Twelfth Night 
“* characters,” and the “ Christmas pieces ” of 
the eighteenth-century schoolboy, the Christmas 
card did not take hold until the late sixties. 
This delay is the harder to explain since it then 
acquired an astonishing vogue, which for the 
next generation almost amounted to a cult. 
During the seventies and eighties Christmas 
cards provided examples of some of the best, 
as well as the worst, in Victorian art. Famous 
artists were employed by the publishers, 
and big prizes offered for designs. Kate 
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Fetching the Christmas dinner home from the bakery, 1848. By Fohn Leech 


Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott, and Walter 
Crane were among the designers who set a 
standard which, at its best, has never been 
attained since. 

Lastly, there is the strange story of Father 
Christmas. The details are vague, but the 
central facts are clear. Some time in the third 
quarter of the century the traditional English 
Father Christmas began to be transformed into 
an anglicized version of the Dutch-American 
Santa Claus. The English Father Christmas 
was a shadowy personification of the season— 
like Ben Jonson’s Gregory Christmas and the 
Father Christmas of the mummers’ play. 
As John Bampfylde wrote : 


With footstep slow, in furry pall yclad, 
His brows enwreathed with holly never sere, 
Old Christmas comes, to close the wanéd year. 
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He survived into the nineteenth century as a 
grey-bearded symbol that was still being used 
in Punch as late as the eighties. He had nothing 
specifically to do with children, and was not 
associated with the filling of stockings or the 
bringing of gifts. These were the attributes of 
Santa Claus, who had evolved in New York 
State from the Saint Nicholas of the Dutch 
colonists, and sprang vividly to life in Clement 
Clarke Moore’s jeu d’esprit A Visit from Saint 
Nicholas, perhaps better known as The Night 
Before Christmas. Moore, who was a professor 
in an Episcopalian theological college, wrote 
these verses for his family: and they were 
published in 1823 without the approval of their 
author, who was afraid that they might preju- 
dice his reputation as a serious poet. Like the 
Christmas Carol they happened to be perfectly 





timed. They struck the popular imagination, 
and, by clothing the Santa Claus myth in 
convincing detail, became a major influence in 
extending its currency throughout the world. 
How and when Santa Claus crossed the 
Atlantic is uncertain ; but by the eighties the 
old Father Christmas was fast giving place to a 
new personage, sometimes called by the one 
name and sometimes by the other, but un- 
mistakably the American Santa Claus. In 1883, 
for example, a French observer, Max O’Rell, 
told how Father Christmas “avec sa longue 
barbe couverte de frumas, descend par la cheminée, 
pour remplir de bonbons et de joux les bas que 
les enfants ont suspendus au pied du lit.” On 
the other hand, neither stockings nor chimneys 
were mentioned in Juliana Horatia Ewing’s 
Old Father Christmas in 1888. By the next 
decade, however, the transmutation was com- 
plete ; and “ Father Christmas ”’ and “ Santa 
Claus ” have since been virtually synonymous. 
It took some time for the new forms to 
develop, and the new Christmas did not fully 
establish itself until the present century. The 
past fifty years have been a period of consolida- 
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tion and standardization. Local variations 
have been largely eliminated, and the pockets 
of resistance which flourished throughout the 
nineteenth century have now been almost wholly 
wiped out. Even Scotland has yielded ; and 
little remains of the former hostility to Christ- 
mas among either the Nonconformists— 
“ Puritans, Muggletonians, Anabaptists, Qua- 
kers, and that Unwassailing Crew,” as Charles 
Lamb said—or the rationalists—those who, 
like Bernard Shaw, denounced it as an ana- 
chronism only kept alive by the shopkeepers, 
or like the Russells of Amberley, who in the 
sixties decided to treat Christmas as an ordinary 
day, until the arrival of a family forced them to 
compromise their principles. It seems strange 
now to find that in 1890 the Spectator was 
asking “‘ what change has come over us, that 
the season associated with glamour has become 
universally distasteful.” Nothing is more 
remarkable about the contemporary Christmas 
than the universality of its acceptance. The 
present pattern seems destined to endure—at 
least as long as the spiritual values that it en- 
shrines and the social attitudes that it expresses. 
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The Norfolk coach at Christmas. By R. Seymour 
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at the Charge of the Light Brigade—THE REASON WHY 
by Cecil Woodham-Smith (Constable, 15/-) tells the full 
story of this tragic episode. This, and the other im- 
portant books listed below, have been specially selected 
by Personal Book Service, the convenient way of keeping 

,, your bookshelves up to date. 


A memorable biography, CAESAR by Gerard Walter sifts fact from 
legend in the light of modern research (Cassell, 2 vols., 50/-). 


BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR is a graphic and human journal 
of travel in Germany and Switzerland, including meetings with Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Frederick the Great (Heinemann, 25/-). 


Maria Bellonci, one of the foremost scholars in the field, provides a 
valuable study of the Renaissance: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LUCREZIA BORGIA (Wiedenfeld & Nicolson, 25/-). 


In THE NEMESIS OF POWER, J. W. Wheeler-Bennett considers the 
German Army in Politics, 1918-1945 (Macmillan, 50/-). 


books Any of these books can be sent to you, carefully packed, 
without by return of post—just note those you require on the 
bother Order Form below and post to :— 


ggg et Lobe BOOK SERVICE LTD 


14 HEADFORT PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Please send me .... copies of THE REASON WHY 15/- 
.s++ 95 93 CAESAR (2 Volumes) 50/- 

, BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR 25/- 

, LIFE & TIMES OF LUCREZIA BORGIA 25/- 

.ees 93 95 THE NEMESIS OF POWER 50/- 

I enciose my remittance for£ : 5s d. (Add 9d. post and packing for 1 vol. ; 


1/3 for 2 vols). Orders for £2 or above POST FREE. 
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New Books from Oxford 


THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD RIPON 
1880-1884 


by S. GOPAL 


2Is. net 
(Oxford Historical Series) 
In this study of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, based on the original documents, Indian and 
foreign, the author seeks to show how Lord Ripon’s administration prepared the ground 
for the fulfilment of British rule in Indian Independence and the close partnership which 


now exists between India and Great Britain. The author, who is already known to 


students of Indian history for his work on Permanent Settlement in Bengal, is the son of 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 


THE REBIRTH OF AUSTRIA 


by RICHARD HISCOCKS 


18s. net 


‘His book must become essential reading for anybody who wishes to study and under- 
stand the forces fashioning the future of South-eastern Europe.’ Oxford Mail 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES 
NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR II 


by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
VOLUME VIII 


NEW GUINEA AND THE MARIANAS 


Illustrated 42s. net 


This series of volumes has now become firmly established. Writing of Volume VII, 
Professor Cyril Falls wrote in the Illustrated London News: 

*, . . all the volurnes bear the imprint of his personality, as racy and vigorous as his style. 
He is not afraid of technicalities, yet he contrives to keep the narrative extremely readable 
throughout.’ 


Oxford University Press 
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“GREAT AND GOOD THROUGHOUT” 


sIR JOHN MOORE. By Carola Oman, 700 pp. (Hodder 

& Stoughton. 42s.) 

Moore has the reputation of being a cold, haughty, 
irresolute, unlucky General ; quite opposite was the 
impression he produced on contemporaries who 
knew him well, and who came under the influence of 
his personality. ‘‘ His was the fire that warmed the 
coldest nature.” Their accounts of him have restored 
him as a man and as a divisional commander, while 
their achievements with the Light Division in the 
Peninsular War bore eloquent testimony to his real 
quality. 

Nevertheless, the larger question of Moore’s 
capacity as a Commander-in-Chief has remained 
unsolved. Miss Oman, with the help of Moore’s 
own journal, a large collection of family letters, and 
letters and diaries of his intimate associates, has 
produced a most readable, well illustrated and map- 
ped, biography of this talented soldier which will 
stand for generations. Here at last is the thorough 
story of one who, in Lady Hester Stanhope’s des- 
cription ‘* was great and good throughout,” “‘ one of 
those determined and independent characters who 
act and speak what they think just and proper, with- 
out paying the least regard to the opinions of persons 
of interest or in power,” (hence he became a likely 
target for detractors). 

Moore was a rarity among Army commanders. 
Apart from his wide reading in military sources (con- 
tinued throughout his life), his fluency in three 
modern languages, his practical accomplishments, he 
was devoted to his profession—as General Charles 
Stuart said, “‘ as all services one renders to a mistress 
are pleasant, he enjoys all discomforts.”” He believed 
a commander should share the life of his troops, take 
interest in their food, fitness and welfare, be at hand, 
visible and active in times of danger. The surgeons 
who came to him at Corunna were ordered away to 
the wounded soldiers ‘‘ to whom you may be useful’’: 
by such devotion, he won the veneration of those he 
commanded. The Duke of York rightly acclaimed 
his career as an example to all for instruction and 
imitation : perfect knowledge and an exact perform- 
ance of duty were the foundation of his reputation. 
The number, variety, and success of Moore’s cam- 
paigns testify to his professional skill—the final 
victory at Corunna snatched out of hazard against 
disproportionate odds. His pre-eminence as a 
trainer of troops has long been recognized—he 
excelled in teaching both men and officers their 
several duties, the only way to have either a regiment 
or an army in good order. In all his regiments, and 
in his noted camp at Shorncliffe, those who would 
not learn and do their duty disappeared, beginning 
with the officers, for if they were ignorant, the men 
neither could nor would perform their part as they 
ought. Having got the machine into good order, 
Moore’s whole being burnt for action, to have it 
used. Garrison or occupation (with accompanying 
diplomacy and intrigue) irked him—‘ our business, 
like every other (he told his father) is to be learned 
only ty constant practice and experience, and our 
experience is to be got in war, not at reviews.” 

The criticism of Moore for his conduct of the 
Spanish campaign in 1808-9 is misdirected. He was 
to act in the North of Spain, and to cooperate with 
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Spanish forces in the expulsion of the French. His 
bold, audacious stroke against the extended French 
line of communications completely upset Napoleon’s 
plan for subjugating Spain. Action required prepara- 
tion and co-operation ; it was these (outside Moore’s 
responsibility) which were lacking. When he took 
over, the British government talked of going into 
Spain as if they were going into Hyde Park—there 
was no information about roads, no arrangements for 
supplies. Because of the season of the year, opera- 
tions had to begin at once, in the trust that these 
essentials would come in as the army went along. 
Moore drew Napoleon, with his whole disposable 
force in Spain, on to himself (the only General, 
Napoleon remarked, now worthy to contend with 
him), made it clear to the whole world that “‘ we have 
done everything in our power in support of the 
Spanish cause, and that we do not abandon it until 
long after the Spaniards have abandoned us,” and 
won a notable victory even in retreat. 

He was clear that since no people ever obtained 
independence without great sacrifices, British aid, 
though it might be an excellent accessory, would not 
suffice without Spanish union and determination, 
which never existed. As it was, the British army, if 
it were in a neutral or enemy country, could not 
have been more completely left to itself. It was this 
fact that the British government had failed to foresee. 
The risk taken, the brilliant and successful strategy, 
frustrated by the inability and disinclination of the 
Spaniards to make any effort for themselves, have 
rarely been so ably pointed out, as they are here. The 
book shows a deep knowledge of military detail and 
general background, and compels interest throughout. 

ERIC ROBSON. 


TUDOR OVERTURE 


THE TUDOR AGE. By James A. Williamson. (Volume 
IV of A History of England in Nine Volumes : 
General Editor, W. N. Medlicott.) 448 pp. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 25s.) 

The inauguration of a new co-operative History 
of England is, like the launching of a new class of 
warship, a notable if also a recurrent occasion. It is 
all but twenty years since the first of the “‘ Oxford ” 
class took the water, and there seems reason to hope 
that their completion is within sight. More recent 
and more rapid has been the delivery of the much 
lighter units of the “‘ Pelican” class, which to date 
lack only one of their complement of eight. And 
now we salute the first of a class of nine medium 
vessels, evidently designed to function intermediately 
between their bigger and smaller fellows. 

To fall into a marine metaphor is a natural enough 
reaction to a book by Dr. Williamson, who is by 
common consent our most distinguished historian of 
the sea. A lifelong student of Tudor maritime 
history, he is the author of a number of standard 
works on that and other subjects, not one of which, 
such is his modesty, will be found in his otherwise 
well-chosen bibliography. Dr. Williamson is also 
(I believe) the only school history-master ever to 
have been chosen Ford’s Lecturer. Of one thing, 
then, we may be sure at the outset, that this survey 
of Tudor England will be, like its subject, strong at 
sea. Dr. Williamson’s mastery of this side of the 
period is everywhere evident, and his seascapes 





Man has advanced to civilisation as he 
has gained mastery of the elements. 
Concrete, resisting the onslaught of sea, 
storm and tide is one of the means of 
mastery. Shaping defiant sea walls, bold 





highways and great canals, it signposts 
man’s progress. Concrete, owing 

its strength to the cement from which 
it is made, has become a 


symbol of resistance... 





This symbol identifies the products of 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
selling organisation of 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 
The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 
Portland House, Tothill Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Suppliers of Blue Circle Portland Cement, ‘Ferrocrete,’ ‘417’ Cement, 
Sulphate Resisting Cement, ‘Snowcem’ Cement Paint, ete. 
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would in themselves make his picture of the age a 
memorable one. 

But if he is never more at home than in the 
company of the great captains whose fame he has 
himself done so much to burnish, Dr. Williamson 
shows that he can also walk with kings and statesmen 
without losing either the common touch or his 
readers’ confidence. His Henry VII is Bacon’s 
“wonder for wise men,” the industrious state- 
builder whose secret of setting stone upon stone and 
meeting thrust with thrust posterity can hardly hope 
to penetrate ; his Henry VIII, judged by the test 
of the divorce, “‘ a fairly good man... placed in a 
situation for which he was not good enough,” and by 
his handling of its aftermath a rough but supremely 
skilful master of a rough crew ; and his Elizabeth I 
a mistress whose ambition and achievement it was 
to induce the conditions in which grandeur of spirit 
and of enterprise could flourish. That these are, for 
most of us, orthodox judgments does not make them 
less sound. 

There are many things to admire in this volume. 
Not the least of them is its felicitous combination 
of the “‘ old learning ” with the “‘ new,” of the Tudor 
historiography of Fisher and Pollard, whose volumes 
in Messrs. Longmans’ Political History set the 
pattern of the age for more than a generation, with 
the post-Pollardian studies of Professor Neale, Mr. 
Rowse, and others. Dr. Williamson keeps abreast of 
the times but he never surrenders to the fashionable 
cult of novelty for its own sake.! Again, he is to be 
warmly congratulated upon his persistence in his 
declared intention of telling a story instead of 
describing the results of a post-mortem examination. 
After a brief introductory chapter in which he sets 
the early Tudor scene, he sustains his narrative 
throughout the entire book. It is a feat which 
perhaps only those of his fellow-historians who have 
essayed it can properly appreciate: but the lay 
reader, even if he does not fully comprehend the 
means, will be gratified by the result. 

Dr. Williamson would probably agree that the 
writer of the Tudor volume in such a series has an 
easier task than those awaiting some of his team- 
mates. But the opening man does not always come 
off : and the fact that Dr. Williamson has done so 
this time is highly creditable to himself, and most 
auspicious for those who are to follow. 

S. T. BINDOFF. 

1A personal apology and explanation is called for with 
regard to Dr. Williamson’s statement (p. 219, n. 1) that the 
alterations in Edward VI’s “ Device’ for the succession were 
made in a hand other than the King’s, a statement for which 
I was myself his authority. Recent inspection of the MS. 
shows it to be difficult, if not impossible, to say whether the 
alterations are in a different hand, and in my own article in the 


September number I left the question open. It was then 
unfortunately too late for Dr. Williamson to alter his text. 


PARIS DURING THE CONSULATE 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS, 1803. 

Bertie Greatheed. Edited by J. P. T. Bury and 

J. C. Barry. (Geoffrey Bles. 21s.) 

Bertie Greatheed of Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick (1759- 
1826), was remarkable in an age of remarkable 
characters as a man of “‘ majestic person, pleasing 
and polished manners, and strong powers of mind.” 
An experienced traveller, a Whig in politics, and a 
patron of literature and the arts, he even succeeded— 
the height of eighteenth-century ambition—in 
having a play produced at Drury Lane. His only 
son, named after him, was taken away from Eton 


The Journal of 


to be brought up at home, and on foreign travel, as 


an artist ; and it is clear from the portraits and 


drawings reproduced in this Journal that he inherited 
remarkable talents. 

Greatheed was naturally one of the first to take 
the opportunity of the Peace of Amiens to visit 
France ; and this Journal is the account of his ex- 
periences from Dec. 24, 1802 to Oct. 12, 1803. 
There are, of course, many other accounts of Paris 
at this time ; but none which gives so knowledgeable 
a view of the art treasures collected and shown in the 
Louvre, and none, so far as is known, describing the 
adventures of an English family exempted from the 
order of expulsion from Paris when war was resumed, 
and allowed to cross the frontier into Germany. 
But in any case, the Fournal is well worth reading ; 
for Greatheed was an exceptionally intelligent 
observer of men and manners. Thus, within a 
month of his arrival in Paris, he shrewdly sums up 
the political situation under Bonaparte’s Consulate. 

“Are the great numbers benefitted, the 
Roturiers, and all the bulk of the people ? In 
some respects they are ; they have perhaps lost 
that servile feel of inferiority . . . but they cer- 
tainly are not satisfied, they are baulked, and find 
themselves, after the pursuit of various phantoms 
which they took at a distance for liberty, fallen 
under a military despotism.” 

Bonaparte himself is thus described : 

** His hair was unpowdered and neglected, his 
countenance cheerful, fatter and not so sallow 
as I had expected ; his eyes I thought light, and 
not so large, nor so melancholy, nor so sunk. . . 
the whole face not so picturesque. His voice is 
musical and deep, he leans forward : his person 
is not only little, but I think mean.” But a little 


later, “‘ He is surely a most able and alarming 

man. . . of a mind inflexible, secret, laborious in 

the extreme, undaunted, sudden, observant, full 

of expedient and full of penetration.” 

Of the minor figures Greatheed describes the 
most notable are David, Junot, and Barére. A 
friend took him to see David’s drawing of the Tennis 


Court Oath : “The room was stinking, and the 
woman (his wife) dirty and ugly . . . but I must see 
the monster.” Junot is the most vivid portrait— 
that of a man naturally merciful but so devoted to 
Bonaparte that “if he should order me to poignard 
6000 men I would do it without asking a question ”— 
** a thorough soldier with all his open rough virtues 
and honourable murders on his head.” Of Barére, 
** his eyes looked heated, like a man’s who has been 
all night at play, and do not correspond with the 
motions of his mouth. His manners are mild and 
placid ; his hair straightish, rather thin, black, and 
combed smooth down ; he has lost all his upper 
fore teeth... .” His talk was of Danton and 
Robespierre ; but his present occupation was 
translating Young’s Night Thoughts. What a portrait 
of an ex-terrorist ! Indeed the father was as good a 
hand at a likeness on paper as the son on canvas. 
One would give much for the portrait of Bonaparte 
on which young Bertie spent such pains, and which 
was so much admired. 
Two small but gruesome touches bring to life a 
scene (so familiar a few years before) at the guillotine. 
“The board was now drawn out, turn’d up 
perpendicularly on its hinge, and the culprit 
buckled with his breast to it, he was then tilted 
into a horizontal posture, and slipped under the 
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blade, the head shut in, and pressed down by an 
assistant. The bourreau drew the pin, and the 
ax fell with a sound of cutting through a cabbage, 
the head dropped, and the trunk remained mo- 
tionless, except one leg which slipped off the 
board perhaps from the jarring of the blow.” 
The editors and publishers of Greatheed’s 
Journal are to be congratulated on a worthy com- 
panion to Lady Charlotte Campbell’s Journey to 
Florence in 1817. 
J. M. THOMPsoNn. 


A RULING FAMILY 


THE ONSLOW FAMILY. ByC.E. Vulliamy. (Chapman 

& Hall. 21s.) 

Perhaps the main task in current research on 
British history is the discovery and analysis of local 
rather than national material. Before we can go 
further in answering many of the big historical 
questions, we need more accounts of towns, villages, 
and—as Mr. Hilton’s recent article suggested— 
regions. Another essential unit in such studies is 
the family. If abundant information were available 
on the rise and fall of particular families over long 
periods, we might generalize more confidently about 
such abstractions as “the gentry” and “the 
bourgeoisie.” Political history too must now be 
built increasingly from the careers and connections 
of the ordinary M.P. instead of by concentrating 
only on the outstanding statesman. 

A book dealing with a leading county and par- 
liamentary family from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the nineteenth ought therefore 
to be very welcome. The Onslow papers at Clandon 
sound like a first-rate collection, which includes 
accounts, estate-books, correspondence, and (of 
more doubtful value) a manuscript family history 
by the fifth Earl. Mr. Vulliamy’s story, though 
informative and often entertaining, is nevertheless 
a disappointment. It is true that he disclaims any 
intention of writing a complete history of the 
Onslows, and selects those who “ by virtue of rank, 
oddity or achievement were conspicuous in their 
time.” They do not seem to have been very odd, 
or very gifted ; and the achievement that mattered 
was that they maintained their estate, despite some 
periods of contraction, for so many generations. 
One reason for this, which the book rightly stresses, 
is that most of them married heiresses. But how 
much more remains untold about the management 
of their lands, the augmentation of their revenue 
from other sources, and their ways of spending or 
accumulating it ? 

The Onslows’ chief claim to fame is that they 
produced three Speakers, and, as an afterthought, a 
Chairman of Committees in the Lords as well. They 
sat regularly in Parliament, usually for the Borough 
of Guildford or the County of Surrey, for well over 
three centuries. The Reform Acts of the nineteenth 
century (when one of them christened his son 
Guildford) disturbed them in this as little as had the 
Civil War, the Protectorate, and the Restoration in 
the seventeenth. Yet hardly anything is said about 
the management of elections and changing or un- 
changing habits in county politics. Even in the 
eighteenth century, which occupies most of the 
book and contains the long career of the “ great” 
Speaker, Arthur Onslow, the treatment of political 
affairs is superficial and disjointed. It might have 


been interesting to see more of the “ great MS. 
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folio’ in which the Speaker recorded his decisions 
and his comments on parliamentary proceedings, 
though it would probably strengthen the impression 
that he was a pompous and pedantic old bore. 

It is a relief to turn from him to his son “ Black 
George,” an energetic trimmer and place-hunter who 
contrived to keep in favour with both Prinny and 
the King. Mr. Vulliamy denounces George’s 
betrayal of the family’s Whig principles as ardently 
as he praises the virtues of the Speaker. Unfor- 
tunately his own conception of the nature of 
Whiggery, and of eighteenth-century politics 
generally—including George III’s “ experiment in 
absolute monarchy ”’—needs drastic revision. In 
the seventeenth century he is less happy still. If, for 
instance, he remembered that under the early 
Stuarts men of the status of the Onslows had either 
to pay for a knighthood or to pay for escaping it, he 
would not devote a whole paragraph to wondering 
how Richard Onslow managed to earn such a 
reward. These misunderstandings would not in 
themselves be fatal; but they show unmistak- 
ably a lack of that specialized competence which 
would have enabled full justice to be done to the 
subject and the sources. The casual reader of history 
may like malicious anecdotes and spicy doggerel : 
he would enjoy them more if they were linked, as 
here they could be, to a significant theme. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


ENGLAND UNDER GERMAN EYES 


GERMAN TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND, 1400-1800. By 
W. D. Robson-Scott, 238 pp. (Basil Blackwell. 
31s. 6d.) 

Mr. Robson-Scott’s examination of the accounts 
left of their English travels by German-speaking 
travellers in the course of four centuries presents 
something like a documentary film of our history 
during that lengthy period ; it is of great fascina- 
tion. The changes in fashionable approach provide 
the variety without which this book might become a 
little too much like a catalogue of excerpts. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century travellers’ 
accounts were mainly topographical. The early 
visitors were sent on some mission to an exalted 
personage ; they scarcely had contact with the people 
since they knew very little English or none, relying 
upon Latin for their interviews. The visit of Leo of 
Rozmital, an emissary of the Bohemian king, George 
of Podébrad, gave rise to an account of the court of 
Edward IV, while the diary of Nikolaus von Popplau 
gave a unique picture of Richard III. A century later 
the ambition of travellers was to catch at least a 
glimpse of the great queen, and Mr. Robson-Scott 
is able to include several descriptions of Elizabeth 
and the almost Byzantine homage she received from 
her subjects. 

It has been seen that among his German travellers 
Mr. Robson-Scott includes the Czech, Rozmital ; 
he also includes a number of German-speaking Swiss. 
Among the latter, Beat Ludwig von Muralt of Berne 
played a decisive réle through his Lettres sur les 
Anglois et les Frangois et sur les voiages published in 
1725 which “‘ changed the whole orientation of the 
travellers from the topographical angle to the socio- 
logical.”” Muralt’s visit to England took place thirty- 
one years before the publication of his book ; in the 
interval England, united with Scotland and Hanover, 
was recognized as a dominant force in Europe, and 
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‘‘An absorbing study of the man and his 
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well chosen.” |—RoBERT HARLING, SUNDAY TIMES 


8 illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
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Just published 


The 
EUROPEAN NOBILITY 
in the 
18th CENTURY 


Edited by A. GooDWIN 


Professor of Modern History, Manchester University 


This work, a synthesis of recent historical 
research, provides the general reader 
and the student for the first time with a 
comparative view of the upper ranges 
of European society on the eve of the 
French Revolution. It throws light on 
many aspects of a neglected period. 
Most of the studies originated in the 
Eighteenth Century Group at Oxford, 
and they have a uniformity of method 
and purpose rare in a symposium. The 
contributors are Professors Bruce 
Boswell, A. Goodwin, H. J. Habakkuk, 
and Michael Roberts, and Max Beloff, 
Raymond Carr, C. A. Macartney, 
J. McManners, J. M. Roberts, and 
H. G. Schenk. 12s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND 


J. R. H. MooRMAN 


A new one-volume history of the 
Christian Church in England has long 
been needed. Dr. Moorman provides a 
comprehensive yet readable narrative 
from Roman and Anglo-Saxon times to 
‘the present day ; at once an introduc- 
tion to its subject and, through its 
generous bibliographical information, a 
reliable guide to further and more 
specialized study. His new book is 
distinguished by the same clarity of 
style and exposition which marked his 
studies of the Grey Friars in Cambridge 
and church life in the thirteenth century. 

25s. net 
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Muralt proclaimed her as the successful rival to 
France, judged not only by the measure of power or 
wealth but also by the subtler criteria of civilization. 
Frenchmen like Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists 
were, of course, as eager as Muralt to praise the 
virtues of eighteenth-century England. Thus until 
the French Revolution German addicts of Enlighten- 
ment flocked to this country for the sake of its liberty, 
while the romantic sentimentalists followed hard on 
their heels to invoke the melting beauty of its land- 
scape whose contours were so gently rounded by, 
Nature or even perhaps—did the visitors but know 
it—by the skill of Capability Brown. 

While the attitudes and methods of the visitors 
changed, the England they described remained sur- 
prisingly constant through these four centuries. It 
is true that it is in the earlier days that one hears 
most of the English habit of kissing strangers—* to 
take a kiss in England is the equivalent of shaking 
hands elsewhere, for the English do not shake hands,” 
But on the whole the story remains very much the 
same one. At almost any time the foreigner seems 
struck by English independence of mind and by the 
easy and flexible relationship between different 
classes, by the freedom, the beauty and sometimes 
the lasciviousness of the women, by the country’s 
great prosperity, by the immensity of London, by 
luxurious garments and huge meals, by the riches of 
the peasantry and sometimes by the people’s laziness. 
Of course, the English are insular and arrogant and 
cannot be made to speak languages other than their 
own. They indulge in brutal sports which involve 
the baiting of animals, and they show a singular 
indifference in the face of death. But above all, 
although there are complaints about the oppressive- 
ness of the English Sunday, the English are a nation 
that loves music, dancing and the theatre. The 
first glimpse of the industrial revolution is but a 
further sign of well-being in the eyes of the German 
travellers. To read their accounts is, however, to 
realize how great was the change which overtook the 
life of England in the nineteenth century, thanks to 
the increasing momentum of industrial growth which 
coincided with the puritanical reaction we associate 
with the names of Wesley and the young Queen 
Victoria. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


ATTENDANT LORDS 


THE BRUDENELLS OF DEENE, by Joan Wake. 

(Cassell. 21s.) 

** She was perfectly unexceptionable,”’ said Horace 
Walpole of the Lady Brudenell of his day, and the 
phrase might well serve as the family’s motto. The 
Brudenells have seldom made history, but have often 
moved on its fringes, and the main interest of Miss 
Wake’s book lies in this habit of theirs of appearing 
as attendant lords. The first recorded Brudenell— 
a lawyer—was commissioned by Richard II to 
enquire into the robbery (twice in one day) of his 
Clerk of the Works—Geoffrey Chaucer. Another 
rose higher and, as a member of the Privy Council, 
reported to Henry VIII on the reception his four- 
year-old daughter, Mary, had given to three French 
visitors : she entertained them, he says, with straw- 
berries and her playing of the virginals. 

As the family rose in wealth and, consequently, 
in rank the tradition of personal service to the 
monarch persisted. The Brudenell of Stuart times 
confined himself in the main to financial assistance, 
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receiving in return a baronetcy from James I and 
an earldom (of Cardigan) from Charles II. So 
ennobled, they went on extending their estates, 
embellishing their houses (the third Earl even had 
silver spittoons), and serving their country as 
members of parliament (for their pocket borough), 
and their king in various capacities. In the reign of 
George III this latter service, and its rewards, 
reached their peak. The three surviving Brudenell 
brothers got on admirably with the conscientious 
Hanoverian and his demanding queen : their only 
problem was to maintain any private life at all. They 
were constantly in attendance at Windsor in one 
capacity or another : at one time the eldest brother, 
George, was made Governor to the young princes, 
and the youngest Earl of Ailesbury, apparently for 
refusing the same position: “the reward of his 
ignorance,” said Horace Walpole. Later, and per- 
haps more suitably, George became Master of the 
Horse, a position which he filled so admirably that 
the king almost precipitated a Bedchamber Crisis of 
his own by refusing to part with him when the 
Whigs came into office. 

But even the most successfully respectable of 
families must have its black sheep and the Brudenells 
produced two notable ones. The first, Anna Maria, 
became the notorious Countess of Shrewsbury of 
Charles II’s court ; her husband died after a well- 
justified duel with the Duke of Buckingham. Ap- 
parently sharing the family’s embarrassment at this 
episode, Miss Wake fails to convey to us the lady’s 
charm, which must have been considerable. 

Charm was far from being the dominant charac- 
teristic of the other eccentric, the seventh Earl, but 
it was he who made the Brudenells famous. Breaking 
away from the family’s tradition, he joined the army 
and as a commanding officer (by purchase, of course) 
ruled his regiment with a rod of iron, plunging 
himself into one imbroglio after another by his 
unreasonable and dictatorial behaviour. The most 
famous of these affairs began by his reprimanding a 
young officer whom he suspected of ordering porterina 
champagne-drinking mess and ended with a duel on 
Wimbledon Common and his trial—and acquittal— 
in the House of Lords. Years later, in the Crimea, 
his regiment’s hard-bought discipline was put to the 
proof and “‘ Black Bottle ” Cardigan became a hero 
in twenty minutes of the charge of his Light Brigade. 

After his death and that of his remarkable wife, 
who startled the tenants by appearing in the kilt and 


bare knees, Miss Wake hurries her story to its close. ’ 


Looking back over it, one is tempted to wish that so 
much patient research and devotion to detail had 
been matched by a more imaginative grasp of the 
significant, though never greatly important, part 
played by the Brudenells in English local and 
national history. 

JANE AIKEN. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


THE HISTORY AND TREASURES OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Lawrence E. Tanner. 128 pp. Photographs 
by Harold White and H. P. Howgrave-Graham. 
(Pitkin. 17s. 6d.) 

The service rendered by modern photography to 
our knowledge of painting, sculpture and architecture 
can scarcely be exaggerated. During the lifetime of 
Ruskin, for example, the. student of some great 
building was obliged to spend many weeks, even 
months and years, attempting to record with pencil 
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The author of this book, a leading 
Canadian editor, knew Mackenzie King 
throughout his long career. Mr. 
Hutchison’s informed and forthright 
portrayal will not be accepted without 
question by British students of affairs, 
but his vigorous contribution to the 
history of our time cannot be ignored. 


For the first time in this country the 
full facts about a rumoured military 
uprising in the Canada of 1944 are 
given, with impressive evidence of its 
credibility. 
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Lavallette Bruce 


His adventures and intrigues before and 
after Waterloo 
IAN BRUCE 


Michael Bruce, whose strange love affair with 
Lady Hester Stanhope was related in The Nun 
of Lebanon, had a full life, and here his great- 
grandson vividly recreates from documents in 
his possession Michael’s other adventures. He 
also gives some interesting sidelights on such 
personalities as the Duke of Wellington, Palmers- 
ton and Lady Caroline Lamb. 
Illustrated 
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The Life and Times of a great 
Eighteenth-Century Lawyer 
ROBERT GORE BROWNE 
Thurlow, 1731-1806, is the forgotten man of 
the XVIIIth century. As an orator, in his day, 
his eloquence was compared to Fox’s and Pitt’s. 
As Lord Chancellor he ruled the House of Lords 
with an iron glove. This book, written by a 
barrister, and author of a Life of Bothwell, is an 
attempt to resurrect his memory. 
Illustrated 
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Medieval 
Essays 


By Christopher Dawson 16/- net 


As Mr. Dawson explains in his Introduction, 
the Middle Ages have all too often been 
regarded as a kind of waiting-room between 
two periods of history. He is concerned 
in these essays to show how there came 
about that Medieval synthesis which is the 
characteristic achievement of the Middle 


Ages, and in what that synthesis consisted. 
Particularly important are the two essays 
dealing with the “Christian East’’ and the 
‘** Moslem West ’’, showing the influence of 
Islamic culture and ideas upon the develop- 
ment of Christendom. 


Mr. Dawson lastly considers the rise of the 
romantic tradition and the vernacular 
literatures with a final chapter in which he 
applies these considerations to The Vision 
of Piers Plowman. 
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and brush details that the modern photographer can 
capture in a few hours. At a time when our noblest 
English church is said to be falling into partial ruin, 
this survey of The History and Treasures of West- 
minster, prepared by the present Keeper of the 
Muniments and Library, makes a much more forceful 
plea for its preservation than any printed or spoken 
appeal. The descriptive text is interesting and 
scholarly ; but the photographs by which it is 
accompanied give the letterpress a double value. 
Beside excellent pictures of detail, it includes some 
admirable larger views of the fabric—for instance, a 
dramatic impression on page 85 of the splendid 
Chapter House. 


PARKMAN’S HISTORY. By Otis A. Pease. 86 pp. 
(Yale University Press ; London : Cumberlege. 
20s.) 

Francis Parkman, who was probably the finest of 
American historians in the grand manner, early in 
life conceived the project of writing an heroic 
history, describing how the immense American and 
Canadian forests and waterways were first opened 
up by pioneers from France, England and the 
thirteen American colonies, and recounting the 
hard-fought Red Indian wars and colonial conflicts 
that followed. From the 1860’s until his death in 
1893, this plan was gradually realized in a series 
of massive volumes in which a broad sweep of 
narrative was imposed with remarkable success upon 
carefully documented detail—for one book alone 
Parkman consulted 6,000 pages of French documents, 
ten volumes of English papers, and many collections 
of private letters. The scope of his life’s work is 
indicated by some of his titles : The Pioneers of 
France in the New World (1865), The Fesuits in North 
America in the 17th Century (1867), La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West (1869), The Old Régime 
in Canada (1874), Count Frontenac and New France 
under LouisXIV (1877), Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 
It is eleven years since Parkman’s best modern 
biography was written, and six since his Fournals 
were edited—both books by the hand of Mr. Mason 
Wade. Now, Mr. Otis A. Pease of Yale University 
offers a brief but useful study of Parkman’s historical 
aims and methods, which, it is to be hoped, will help 
to direct the attention of English readers to a great 
American historian they are apt to neglect. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Lucien Romier, translated 
and completed by A. L. Rowse, 487 pp. 
(Macmillan. 30s.) 

A refreshing volume, in lively translation, for 
the use of schools and universities, and also for the 
general reader ; dealing with the story of the French 
people from earliest times down to the Liberation 
of 1944, it is particularly valuable in its picture of 
political developments, in the diverse regions of 
France as well as in Paris. 


A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES, MAIN CURRENTS OF 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. By S. F. Mason, §20 pp. 
(Routledge & Kegan. 28s.) 

An ambitious and well-documented survey of 
scientific progress, both practical and theoretical, 
from the speculations of Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Chinese and Greek thinkers to the theories and dis- 
coveries of the present period. Written in a style 
that should hold the interest of the non-specialist 
general reader. 
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NATION OF THE NORTH. By D. M. Le Bourdais, 270 
pp. (Methuen. 18s.) 
A History of Canada, its peopling and its remark- 
able growth, since the Confederation of 1867. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE 16TH CENTURY. By Roland 
Bainton, 276 pp. (Hodder & Stoughton. 20s.) 
An introductory History of the Reformation, 

intended for the general reader, by the Professor of 

Ecclesiastical History in Yale Divinity School. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR SIR, THE RUMP EXPELLED 

Mr. Pennington is quite right to point out the 
ambiguity of my figures, and a less generous scholar 
might also have commented on their inaccuracy. 
The figure 78 was not intended to refer to the total 
remaining membership of the House, but to those 
members who attended and voted on December 7th ; 
and I made the shocking slip of failing to include 
the Tellers. The number should thus be 82. The 
275 members unaccounted for, however, were no 
more in evidence before the Purge than after it : 
division lists from November 1st to December 4th 
average 160, rising to a maximum, on the eve of the 
crisis, of 242. After December 7th voting figures 
up till the end of February 1649 average 61, but 
some 97 members sat on the committees which 
drafted the form and policy of the new Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Pennington’s last point, however, is a play 
on words which makes no sense in a seventeenth- 
century context. Parliamentary government was the 
rule of King, Lords and Commons. To term 
‘parliamentary ’ the activities of a minority party 
which had abolished the Crown and the Lords and 
driven its opponents from the Commons by force is 
to reduce the word to meaninglessness. We could 
with as much justice take a leaf out of contemporary 
history and call their proceedings ‘ democratic.’ 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL HowarRD, 
King’s College Hall, S.E.5 


SIR, CAPE LA HOUGUE 

I am glad to see that your reviewer of “‘ The Navy 
in the War of William III, 1689-1697 ” refers to the 
Battle of La Hougue in 1692 and not to La Hogue. 
In June 1944, I provoked much public and private 
correspondence by a letter to The Times maintaining 
that this was the correct spelling. It was ended by 
an amusing “‘ fourth leader”, which supported the 
erroneous spelling on the astonishing assumption 
that Blenheim would have to become Blindheim, 
if all corrections were made. 

The fact is that no Cape la Hougue has ever 
existed on the Cotentin, much less a Bay of La 
Hogue, as recorded in Macaulay’s spirited account. 
The first phase of the battle ended off Cape La 
Hague at the extreme N.W. corner of the Cotentin 
round which flows the dangerous Race of Alderney. 
The second phase ended at S. Vaast-la~-Hougue just 
south of Cape La Hougue. According to a corre- 
spondent, a despatch was sent after the first phase 
giving an account of the victory “ off La Hogue ” 
In Lord Sandys’ possession is a contemporary 
picture of the Battle by Van der Velde bearing a 
plaque with the inscription “‘ The destruction of 
Great Part of the French Fleet off La Hogue near 
Cape Barfleur.” It should be noticed that Mahan 
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There are so many occasions when one realises 
how difficult it is to be well-informed on all 
the financial problems which arise in these 
complicated days. 
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That is why our organisation includes a num- 
ber of departments which are each expert in 
one or other of these matters—departments 
which deal with Foreign Exchange, which 
understand the complexities of Wills and 
Trusts, which will not get lost in the labyrinths 
of Income Tax and so on. Customers may, in 
consequence, bring to us any matter of this 
kind, in the confident expectation that they 
will receive efficient attention and sound 
advice. 
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in his account of the battle of La Hougue points out 
that most of the fleet was destroyed off Cape La 
Hague, some escaped through the Race of Alderney, 
thanks to a turn of the tide and Hervé Riel, and of 
the rest three were destroyed at Cherbourg and the 
remainder at anchor off S. Vaast and under the forts 
at Lisset and Cape La Hougue. Historical Atlases, 
as far as I know, invariably show Cape La Hague 
and Cape la Hougue—Firmin and Philip’s 1934 
edition even adds the date 1692 under Hougue. It 
is time we conformed with the best authorities, or 
else others like myself may hire a motor at Cherbourg 
and order the driver to make for “‘ La Hogue ” and 
find himself at “‘ La Hague.” 
Yours, etc., 
S. M. Toyne, 
Ware, Herts. 


SIR, LITERARY SOCIETIES 
For inclusion in the forthcoming (and final) issue 
of *Literary, Debating and Dialect Societies of Great 
Britain, Ireland and France, 1 shall welcome from 
readers of History Today any information relating to 
dissolved literary and/or publishing societies. The 
compiler is: particularly anxious to establish the 
whereabouts of existing records of such societies, 
and any details submitted will be appropriately 
acknowledged. 
Yours, 2tc., 
GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR, 
Arts Theatre Club, London, W.C.2. 


* Sections 3-4 of the above publication issued September 
22nd. A complimentary copy will be furnished if requested. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE TROMPS AND THE ANGLO-DUTCH WARS. By 
C. R. Boxer. The Life of Cornelis van Tromp, 
Lieutenant-Admiral of Holland and West Friesland, 
London, 1697; C. R. Boxer: The Fournal of 
Maarten Harpertzoon Tromp, Anno 1639, Cambridge, 
1930 ; M. G. de Boer : Tromp en de Duinkerkers, 
Amsterdam, 1949; D. Hannay: A Short History 
of the Royal Navy, Vol. I (1217-1688), London, 
1912 ; H. T. Colenbrander : Bescheiden uit vreemde 
archieven omtrent de groote Nederlandsche zeeoorlogen, 
1652-1676, 2 vols., The Hague, 1919; J. C. M. 
Warnsinck : Van vlootvoogden en Zeeslagen, Amster- 
dam, 1940 ; R.C. Anderson : Fournals and narratives 
of the Third Dutch War, Navy Records Society, 1946. 


ST. PETERSBURG—PETROGRAD—LENINGRAD, 1703- 
1953. By Richard Hare. Apart from various 
untranslated Russian books and articles, the follow- 
ing are of special interest : V. Klyuchevsky: A 
History of Russia; B. H. Sumner : Peter the Great 
and the Emergence of Russia; L. Réau: St. Péters- 
bourg ; G. Lukomsky: Charles Cameron and 


Mobilier et decoration des anciens palais imperiaux 


russes ; C. Marsden : Palmyra of the North. 


RHINELAND REPUBLIC. By Julian Piggott. General 
Henry T. Allen: My Rhineland Fournal; Sir 
William Beach Thomas: A Traveller in News, 
1925 ; Lt.-Col. E. D. A. Repington : After the War ; 
Lord D’Abernon : Ambassador of Peace ; G. E. R. 
Gedye : The Revolver Republic. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS. By J. A. R. Pimlott. Each 
generation seems to produce its own crop of more 
or less popular works, and some of the earliest are 
still among the best. They include : Thomas K. 
Hervey : The Book of Christmas (1837) ; William 
Sandys : Christmastide (1852) ; John Ashton : A 
Righte Merrie Christmasse ! ! ! (n.d.)3; W. F. 
Dawson : Christmas : Its Origin and Associations 
(1902) ; C. A. Miles: Christmas in Ritual and 
Tradition (1912) ; Michael Harrison : The Story of 
Christmas (1952). 


ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD, A REGENCY REPUBLICAN. 
By Alan Smith. G. T. Wilkinson : An Authentic 
History cf the Conspiracy (T. Kelly, 1820) ; Rudkin: 
Thomas Spence and his Connections (Allen & Unwin, 
1927) ; Essay by Sir Charles Oman in The Unfor- 
tunate Colonel Despard and other studies (Arnold, 
1922). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Cc. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London, King’s College. Hon. D.Litt. 
et Phil., University of Utrecht. 


THE HON. RICHARD HARE. Author of Russian Litera- 
ture from Pushkin till the Present Day (Methuen) ; 
Pioneers of Russian Social Thought (O.U.P.) ; 


Selected Novels of Ivan Turgenev and Stories of 
Ivan Bunin (translated and _ edited). Formerly 
Director of Anglo-Soviet Relations Division, 
Ministry of Information. Fellow of Stanford 
University, California. Lecturer at School of 
Slavonic Studies, London University. 


JULIAN PIGGOTT, C.B.E. At end of first war captain 
on General Staff Intelligence at G.H.Q. Joined 
Rhineland High Command in charge of the political 
department in April 1920. Commissioner at Cologne, 
November 1920 to February 1925. 


J. A. R. PIMLOTT, C.B., Under-Secretary, Ministry of 
Materials. Author of Toynbee Hall : Fifty Years of 
Social Progress (1935) ; The Englishman’s Holiday : 
A Social History (1947), and Public Relations and 
American Democracy (1951). 


L.G. PINE. Managing Editor of Burke’s Peerage and 
Burke’s Landed Gentry. Author of The Middle Sea 
(1950) ; The Story of Heraldry (1952) ; Trace Your 
Ancestors (1953) ; also They Came with the Con- 
queror, a study of the modern descendants of the 
Norman conquerors, to be published by Evans 
Brothers in March. 


ALAN SMITH. At present teaching at an East London 
Primary School, and reading for a degree in History 
at Birkbeck College. Has done private research 
among Home Office papers on the Thistlewood 
group and their place in the British working-class 
movement. 
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Good UMPC 
like great pictures are 
gifts that we owe to the 


rich traditions of the past 


YF. the best of good wines, delicate 


in flavour and of rare bouquet, remember 
Dry Pouilly Reserve and La Marche 
Monopole . . . products of the 

House of Bouchard Ainé, a name 
known in France for over 200 years 


THE HOUSE OF 
BOUCHARD AINE LTD. 
3, HALKIN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


“ HALT AT THE INN’ —from the original 
in the Wallace Collection, by permission 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 





COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 








Just Published 
CATALOGUE 291 


Miscellaneous Literature including Angling, 
Bibliography, Facsimiles, and Reprints, etc. 


CATALOGUE 292 


Eighteenth Century Books, Tracts, and 
Pamphlets. 


Price Threepence Each (Post Free) 


THOMAS THORP 
27 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1 








THE BOOK COLLECTOR. Winter number 
includes: ‘“ Richard Weir and Count Mac- 
Carthy-Reagh,” ‘The House of Guasp,” 
“The Tom Turner Library,” “‘ A Note on 
Association Copies,” and usual illustrated 
features. 5s. 3d. post free from Booksellers or 
The Queen Anne Press, 9, Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers. 











Please enter my subscription to History 


Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
$5.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 








HISTORY TODAY, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


December, 1915 
KEMAL AND THE NEW TURKEY 


The withdrawal of the Allied Forces from the 
Dardanelles on December 15, 1915, was regarded at 
Constantinople as a triumph for Mustafa Kemal, 
who had been placed in command of the Turkish 
forces by General Liman van Sanders. Kemal, like 
other young Turks who had received a western 
education, had early joined the Young Turk move- 
ment, but from the first he had opposed Enver Pasha, 
its foremost exponent and now commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish forces. Meanwhile, the war went 
steadily against the Turco-German armies and by 
the autumn of 1918 Turkey was almost everywhere 
defeated. The victory of the Allies resulted in the 
imposition of the Treaty of Sévres, signed in August 
1920, which left to the former Ottoman Empire 
only a small territory in northern Anatolia, while the 
Greeks were to receive Eastern Thrace and Smyrna 
in Asia Minor, France and Italy obtaining mandates 
in the south. 

Kemal now recognized that only a revolution to 
overthrow the Sultan could save his country from 
complete destruction. An All-Turkey Congress 
was organized by him and a Nationalist Provisional 
Government established. These events led to the 
occupation of Constantinople by the Allies forces 
and to a Greek advance into Asia Minor. To meet 
this danger Kemal organized a scratch army which, 
under the command of Ismet, his chief supporter, 
defeated the Greeks at Inonii in January 1922 ; they 
were finally overwhelmed by Kemal, and Smyrna 
recaptured. The victorious Turks then advanced 
towards the Sea of Marmora. As the French and 
Italian forces were withdrawn, only the British 
remained at Chanak. The British Government 


accepted the situation and the terms of the Treaty ° 


of Sévres were torn up. Kemal’s resolution had 
saved his country. 

By the Treaty of Lausanne, July 1923, Turkey 
regained the whole of Anatolia with Istanbul and its 
hinterland. Only the Arab portions of the former 
Empire were lost. A Turkish Republic, with Kemal 
as its President, was now proclaimed. Kemal’s 
intention was to create a modern state based upon 
western ideas but independent of foreign influence. 
To achieve this, he had to replace the Sultanate and 
the Caliphate by a popular and nationalist Republic 
and to bring about a complete revolution in tra- 
ditional ideas. Despite much opposition, the 
President achieved both aims. A measure was passed 
through the National Assembly enforcing the 
adoption of family names by all Turks, Kemal him- 
self assuming that of Atatiirk, or Father of the Turks, 
while General Ismet, his successor, adopted the 
name of Inoni, after his victory. The fez was 
abandoned, western dress introduced, the Gregorian 
calendar accepted, and Arabic script replaced by the 
Latin script of the West. Under his successor, 
Ismet Inoni, his work was continued and liberalized, 
with the result that a democratic two-party system 
has been brought into being and, at the moment, 
the official opponents of the Kemalist Republican 
People’s party are in power. 
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OIL AND -THE ‘CHRISTMAS TREE’ 


T THE HEAD Of an oilwell there is a piece of equipment to control the 

natural pressure of the crude oil. This equipment is known to oil 
men as a “ Christmas Tree.” 

The crude oil from the well has to be treated before mankind can 
use it. Often it becomes transformed out of all recognition. Paraffin 
wax, for example, looks quite different from the dark fluid first won 
from the earth. Anglo-Iranian makes wax for insulating material in 
radios, for the packaging of foods and, of course, for the cheerful 
candles on the more familiar kind of Christmas Tree. 





THE BP SHIELD Is THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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r-——LISBON RALLY 1953—— 


Mrs. N. Mitchell won Coupe des 
Dames for Gt. Britain driving a 
ZEPHYR-6. 














Ford continues to set the fashion in motoring. Newest modifica- 
tions to the Zephyr 6 and Consul provide still more elegance, 
still more comfort, even finer interior appointments. The prices 
remain unaltered. You must see them to appreciate their beauty 
and style. The Ford Dealer in your Town will proudly show you 
all their attractive new features. 


ZEPHYR-6 £5352 Plus P.T. £222°15'10 CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196°19'2 





Gra *5-Star’ Motoring * kk & & ~The best at lowest cost rv wna 
FORD wOTOR Company UTR 
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She went through her paces perfectly this afternoon. 


Her Percheron breeding, 





her training and handling brought home her first First— but not her last. 

A.E.1. (Associated Electrical Industries) is a group of British companies that 
breed ideas, train men and handle success. They work individually and together, 
pooling their ideas and their research. They have been first in field after field, 
first in invention, development, quality. 

Last year they made goods worth seventy million pounds—and much of 


this production was sold abroad. 


AEI first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think first of the 

family of AE] Companies 

METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO, LTD, * THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. * FERGUSON PAILIN LTD. 

THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. LTD. * INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO. LTD. 
NEWTON VICTOR LTD. * PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. * SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD. 
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Extra @ 


The Finest Petrol 
in the World 


When you buy Esso Extra you buy a petrol produced 
by the world’s most experienced petroleum company. 
You buy one of the star products of the Esso Refinery 
at Fawley—most modern oil refinery in Europe. You 
profit from thousands of miles of arduous road-testing 
by the world’s most expert racing drivers. Finally, you 
enjoy the benefit of a petrol unsurpassed in quality, 
performance and economy anywhere in the world. 
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Lakes and rivers in many 
countries now produce millions 
of units of electricity by means 
of ‘ENGLISH ELeEctTric’ plant. 
Specialists for many years in 
water power projects, The 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company is 
the only British firm which both 
designs and manufactures water- 
turbines and the electric gener- 
ators coupled to them. At Loch 
Sloy —the most ambitious hydro- 
electric project yet completed 
in Great Britain — all the tur- 
bines and electrical equipment 
are ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’. 
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‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ equipment 
supplies electricity not only to 
industry but also to millions of 
householders — and helps them 
to make the best use of it. 
‘ENGLISH ELeEcTrRic’ refriger- 
ators, cookers, washing machines 
and food mixers are making life 
easier in countless homes all 
over the world. 

Wherever electricity can play its 
part ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ gener- 
ates and adapts it for the use 
of mankind. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Why not join 
The Historical Association ? 


Annual Subscription 15s. 





ca You will be associated with people who have similar interests to 
your own. You will meet these people at the annual conference, 
and at branch meetings, where you will enjoy lectures and discussions 
designed specially for your interests. The 48th annual conference will 

be at Cambridge, 30 December, 1953, to 2 January, 1954. 


* OU will receive a service of three historical pamphlets and the 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature free of charge. You will 
receive three times a year the journal of the Association, History, 

which will keep you in touch with modern work in the subject. 


> you will be entitled to use the lending library of historical books 
and periodicals. (A printed library catalogue is available at 2s. 2d. 


post free.) W 
* OU will receive notices of historical tours and of a history summer 
school, with special terms for members of the Association. — 
sug} 
a F you do not wish to take the journal History, you pay only Ts. 6d. chai 
for all other privileges of membership. Members are entitled to a T 
special postal subscription rate for History Today. end 
Abc 
For all information about the Association and its activities write to the “T 


Honorary Secretary 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


59a KENNINGTON PARK ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.11 
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Pig Iron! 


HY PIG IRON? Because molten iron from 
the blast furnaces was run out into 
sandmoulds. And a series of these moulds 
suggested a nursing litter of pigs. The main 
channel was called the sow ! 


The modern. pig casting machine is an 
endless chain of moulds, moving continuously. 
Above it, a ladle car teems in molten iron. 


“'Teems ” is a Gaelic word originally used 








on the famous Black Band in Scotland. On 
this ironstone field, which is now worked out, 


the modern blast furnace was first developed. 


Blast furnaces built since the war have 
increased production from 7,761,000 tons in 
1946 to the rate of 11,102,000 tons per year. 
Nowadays pig iron usually goes in a molten 
state straight to the steel furnace : saving fuel, 
speeding up the whole process of steel-making. 


5 | E E L is at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON AND 
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The lighted Christmas Tree has a royal derivation in 
this country. It was Prince Albert who first in- 


troduced it, at Windsor, for the Christmas of 1841. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
wishes all readers a Happy Christmas 
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ENGLAND EXPECTS... 


And her hopes are fulfilled 


The character and deeds of Lord Nelson con- 
tributed much to the splendid traditions of the 
Royal Navy. 


In much the same way, the reputation of a 
business house is founded on the standards it sets 
itself and the zeal with which it lives up to them. 


All over the country, people who go to an 
Associated British cinema, or who see an Assoc- 
ated British film, expect the highest degree of 
comfort and entertainment. This Group of Com- 
panies regards it as a duty to see that their best 
expectations are fulfilled. 


THE ASSOCIATED BRITISH PRODUCTION Associated British Picture Corporation Ltd. 


fey Ce) 8) ae) F DISTRIBUTION Associated British-Pathe Ltd: 


FILM COMPANIES 
EXHIBITION Associated British Cinemas Ltd: 














...better for more miles per gallon 


What finally decides how far you will go | — more potential mileage — than there 
on a gallon of fuel is—how muchenergy is in straight petrols. Thus Benzole, 
Nature has put into that fuel. And here | blended with good petrol as it is in 
the user of National Benzole Mixture National Benzole Mixture, cannot and 
gets a free gift. Into every drop of does not fail to give you more miles per 
Benzole Nature has packed more energy | gallon. 


NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE 


National Benzole Company Limited, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 
(The distributing organisation owned and entirely controlled by the producers of British Benzole) 














Power for Prosperity 


Power will transform this jungle scrub to Graders, the Marion Shovels and Drag- 
fruitful acres. Power will build thriving lines—power to clear, reclaim and irrigate 
cities where mud huts now crumble in the _ the land, to dig the ditches, and the canals, 
sun. Power is coming to these awakening construct the motorways, railways and 
lands in the giant Euclid earthmovers, the airfields . . . power to prosper lives which 
Euclid Tractors and Scrapers, the Carlisle now are so precarious. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 





Sales: 11 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. and 24 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW 
Works and Service: HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works aN) and Agencies throughout the World 
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God Save the Queen’ 


Once again this is a year of splendour for the Abbey 
in Westminster, which was built for prayer and 
for the anointing of Kings and Queens. Once 
again the triumphant trumpets give silver tongue 
and the people cry out ‘God Save the Queen’ and 
the soft English daylight gains glory from gold and 
silver and precious jewels. Here, in this sacred place, 


SPECIALLY 


a new Queen, Elizabeth II, is anointed, crowned 
and enthroned. When the Queen departs from the 
Abbey, and the great throng is dispersed and the 
air is still, the glory will still be there, enshrined 
in this holy place, guardian of our faith and of our 
Royal Succession. 


PAINTED BY FELIX KELLY FOR DUNLOP 
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A warning to 
the new reader 





URING the last few months, some 10,000 readers have 
} to the Manchester Guardian. This is agreeable to 
us, and encouraging. But are we in danger of becoming a ‘success- 
ful’ newspaper, with all the failings that this word implies ? 

We hope not, and we think not. These new readers must take us 
as they find us. They are intelligent people. They will hardly ex- 
pect the Manchester Guardian to dance to their tune, or to tremble 
lest occasionally a point of view conflicts with theirs. The 
Manchester Guardian is an outspoken newspaper, which takes its 
mission seriously (although never solemnly!) 

A newspaper is an important influence in the life of the regular 
reader. Let that newspaper, then, be the best that, in this fallible 
world, fallible men can produce. The Manchester Guardian can 
make no higher claim than that it does its best to respect the truth, 
the English language, and the reader. You may find that this is 
exactly what you want. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please write 
to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 




















Whitbread’s 


THE MODERN AGE 1935—1953 
It is so close to us that we cannot see it in 
perspective nor pick out its characteristics. It is 
easy to say of any year of the past: the dress of the 
day showed such and such a line; the hair was 
dressed high or low, and crinolines were worn 
or not worn. Very difficult is the path of the 
artist who should set out to show us the typical 
dress of the day. 

For once men’s clothes are more interesting. 
The men in the picture represent two opposing 
tendencies. The man on the extreme left and the 
man in the overcoat on the extreme right are 
simply wearing theclothes of the last decade. But 








England 





the man in the bowler hat is something new—or 
rather something old. His bowler hat is a size 
smaller than in the “twenties”, his trousers are 
narrower than at any time during the last gen- 
eration. He has a neatly rolled umbrella and a 
fancy waistcoat. In a word he is trying to be 
Edwardian. The soldier’s uniform represents 
the other extreme. Here is an outfit designed for 
use. How his sensible beret would have shocked 
even the sergeants of 1914! 

The traditional tankards, however, contain a 
man’s and a woman’s drink that is as modern as 
the age we live in and as mellow as Whitbread’s 
history itself, 
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